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A Hairbreadth 
By John B. Tabb 


*T'IS in the twinkle of escape 
That all our safety lies. 

Of danger—whatsoe’ er the shape— 
The nearness naught implies : 
This side is life ; that side, a breath 
Of deviation, instant death. 

’Tis in the Jresent I am free 
The mental die to cast ; 
The future yet of mastery 
Is palsied as the past ; 
Between, the breathless balance still 
Awaits the hesitating will. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Mad. 
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Lditorial 


Gaining Grouna Gaining or losing all the time is 
or Losing It = §=our condition, morally and spirit- 
ually. We cannot stand utterly still. If we are 
not improving, we are losing ground. Outside 
forces compel that, in addition to the forces that 
are working within. We are pressing forward and 
being helped in that direction, or we are being 
pressed backward and are yielding to that pressure. 
Let us not deceive ourselves with the idea that even 
though we are making no progress we are at least 
holding our own. Wecan no more stand still than 
time can. 
b 


Showing Pairness Critics of a certain school are fond 
in Criticism = of saying that the Bible should be 
treated by scholars just as they would treat any other 
book. Yet Dr. Blass, the eminent classical critic, 
complains of his brethren in the biblical field that 


they show no such reverence for the Bible as is 
shown to Plato, or Thucydides, or Tacitus. They 
handle the Bible more roughly than is done with 
other books of vastly less importance. Thus in 
dealing with a medieval chronicle it is not assumed 
that apparent inconsistencies of statement or a change 
in the point of view indicates diversity of authorship 
or interpolation. But, when this occurs in prophet 
or evangelist, that inference is drawn with great as- 
surance of its truth. Let the critics deal with the 
Bible as with other books, and their conclusions will 
be much less subversive of long-accepted views of 
origin and authorship. 
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Confidence in. Human action does not always evi- 

the Unexplainable dence its purpose,—much less does 
God’s. ‘The man who is going to rear a lofty edifice 
begins by digging deep into the earth. Descent is 
the first essential of the firm and enduring ascent. 
So God seems to us, in our shortness of sight and 
lack of information, often to move in a direction 
contrariwise to his supposed purpose. He wants his 
cause to go forward, and he forthwith takes away its 
leading exponent. To him who believes in the all-wis- 
dom and infinite beneficence of God these seemingly 
inexplicable dispensations ought to be the best evi- 
dence that there is distinct purpose in it. If the ex- 
planation seemed sure and easy to man, there might 
be some doubt about its being correct. Looking at 
the Infinite, the inexplicable is its own sufficient ex- 
planation. It is the best evidence of God’s right- 
eous purpose for the creatures of his love. 
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The pain, the unnaturalness, the 
seeming cruelty, of early death, 
would be mitigated if we could get a larger perspec- 
tive and a better sense of proportion. 


Looking Backward 


If we are all 
going abroad, and the steamer sails at five o’clock, 
some of us may go aboard at nine in the morning, 
and some at noon, some at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and some at the last moment, just as 
the plank is being drawn. That day, the time of 
embarking may seem of much importance ; but when 
we are all out, and the land line has dipped below 
the horizon, will it seem of great importance that some 
went aboard a little earlier, or some a little later? 
Should we not comfort ourselves with the thought 
that, after all, the real life is so great that the dis- 
tances and delays and waitings of this life will be 
closed up in the far-away shore line, and sorrow and 
sighing flee away forever when the redeemed of the 
Lord get home ? 
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Honoring One’s Pf all forms of self-gratulation none 

Ancestry is so cheap as that which rests only 
on a worthy ancestry. One needs to be and to do 
so little in himself, to make so small an outlay of 
pains and trouble, to manifest so little of the char- 
acter that signifies power! There is unquestionably 
a laudable delight in honorable progenitors, but a 
still more laudable, or at least excusable, pride is 
that which rests on the headway which one has 
made in stemming the tide of a public depreciation 


of a commonplace origin. The ‘‘ self-made man ’’ 
needs not to apologize for his success in life, not- 
withstanding a popular feeling that He ought to. It 
is the man made by others who needs to apologize 
for his own inefficiency in carving the pedestal of 
his fortune. It was when Luther was the greatest 
man of his day, and one of the greatest of any day, 
that he said, ‘‘I am a peasant’s son ; my father, 
grandfather, and remote ancestors, were nothing but 
veritable peasants.’’ But in this open and hearty 
confession Luther honored his ancestry even more 
than he knew, for he showed that the obscure 
peasantry_out of which he sprang had begotten one 
of the greatest of men. ‘The best way to honor 
one’s ancestors is to show that their descendant is 


worth having been begotten. 
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Too Thick or Too Thin 


N so simple a matter as our daily food, we have 
to recognize the fact that we may take that 
which is too condensed, or, again, we may take that 
which is too much diluted. An intelligent physi- 
cian, who understands our particular case, will tell 
us, at one time, that we need more solid food and 
less liquids. At another time, he will say that we 
ought to take more liquids in proportion to the 
solids in our daily meals. And in each case he may 
advise wisely. 

This distinction between an excess of the con- 
densed or of the diluted, of the strong or of the 
weak, of the thick or the thin, is an important one 
in the use of physical or intellectual pabulum. It 
cannot be passed upon safely by an unskilled adviser 
simply becaus@a certain course has worked well, in 
one case, where the physician said it was needed. 
A knowledge of the particular case under treatment, 
and its needs, is requisite to a fitting prescription for 
child or for adult, for one sick or for one well. What 
blunders are made in the ordinary household through 
its different members’ taking the same remedy which 
was prescribed for one of the household, when the 
same physician would have prescribed quite differ- 
ently for the new case in hand ! 

A little vial of condensed beef stock, or of extract 
of beef, is sufficient as it is to give nourishment to 
an invalid, or to a person in health, under certain 
conditions. Again, it is better to add a pint, or a 
quart, or more, of hot water, in order to make a 
palatable soup that shall prove appetizing and nour- 
ishing. A trained nurse, or a wise mother, under a 
physician’s guidance, understands that one child can 
only take a certain amount of concentrated milk, or 
of peptones, as they are, while another child must 
have these increased in bulk by harmless liquids. 
Each child must have its own treatment according to 
its own requirements. 

Certain minds delight in condensed utterances, 
by word of mouth or pen. Southey says, as if he 
spoké a general truth applicable in all cases: ‘It is 
with words as with sunbeams; the more they are 
condensed the deeper they burn.’’ While this is 
always true, it‘is not always applicable. Burning is 
mot the chief thing we have to do in this world. 
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Even with sunbeams, we can often see better wnen 
the beams are not condensed on the page by the 
lens of a burning-glass. If a man makes a misstate- 
ment, the condensed words to him, ‘‘ That’s a lie,’’ 
might indeed burn more deeply into his mind than 
the more expanded expression, or inquiry, ‘‘ Are you 
quite sure that that is literally the fact?’’ Yet the 
condensed phrase is not necessarily the better one. 
Sydney Smith wittily expressed an important truth 
when he said, ‘‘In composing, as a general rule, 
run your pen through every other word you have 
written ; you have no idea what vigor it will give 
your style.’’ An editor, who has to examine the 
manuscripts of his various would-be contributors, 
feels the force of that witticism ; yet even he hotices 
that Sydney Smith does not say ‘‘ always,’’ but ‘‘ as 
There are writers who seem never 
It is a difficult task to 
wisely through anything they have 


a general rule.’? 
to say an unnecessary word. 
‘‘run your pen’”’ 
written. 

Vigorous, condensed writing is not the only kind 
of writing that is needed for practical service. ‘That 
kind of writing would fail of giving interest or in- 
struction to many who ought to be considered by 
the average writer. The Book of Proverbs is an 
illustration of condensed, vigorous, pungent wisdom ; 
yet it is well that the whole Bible is not in the style 
of that book, There are plain-minded people, and 
children who are ready to be taught, who find little 
help from Proverbs as reading-matter. Many have 
the feeling about this sort of writing which the old 
woman had about the dictionary, that ‘‘ it changes 
its subject too often.’’ 

Preaching and teaching of the highest truth, by 
mouth or pen, is not the stating of absolutely fresh 
truth in condensed forms so much as it is the stating 
and restating, explaining and expanding, applying 
and reapplying, of one familiar truth, the idea of 
which may be included in a single sentence. Pul- 
pit preachers generally take a single condensed sen- 
tence from: the Holy Scriptures for what they call 
their ‘‘ text,’’ meaning thereby their selection from 


’ 


the ‘‘ sacred text,’’ and then seek to make the main 
idea of that sentence intelligible and vital to thee 
minds of their hearers. They would not claim to 
condense the truth of the Bible into more vigorous 
other hand, would 
they admit that their mission was simply to dilute 
the truth applied. Yet there is a sense in “which 
important truth has to be expanded, if not actually 
diluted, in order to be adapted and helpful to the 


average mind. 


statements. Neither, on the 


There are times, many times, when a child or a 
man needs to be given condensed truth in a single 
sentence, when a pertinent ‘‘text’’ is the best ser- 
mon. Many a man looks back to a new starting- 
point in his tife, when a few words from his father or 
teacher suggested a truth rather than stated it; and 
he is glad that thus much was then said, and no 
Had it been diluted, it might have washed 
Because of the vigor and intensity of those 


more. 
away. 
words, they were burned in, and made their abiding 
mark. 

There are times, many times, when a child or a 
man needs the dilution or expansion of a truth, so 
that he can realize its importance as he would not in 
a more condensed form, and when the illustrated and 
applied sermon makes him see a truth he had no idea 
was involved in the teat. The nourishment was 
secured through its dilution in uninspired words 
suitable to his limited comprehension. 

When to condense and when to dilute, when to 
proffer thick nourishment and when to give thin, is 
an important practical question with parent, teacher, 
and preacher. It is well that the importange of 
both sides be recognized and carefully considered. 

‘¢ For some cry ‘Quick,’ and some cry ‘Slow,’ 
But while the hills remain, 
Up hill ‘ Too-Slow’ will need the whip, 
Down hill *‘ Too-Quick’ the chain.”’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
cagd in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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While Bible teachings are a safe 
guide for our course and conduct in 
life, we are not to look to the Bible 
for specific directions as to duty in every case. The 
Bible lays down principles, not rules. We cannot find 
it declared there whether an automobile or a horse is 
safer as an ordinary means of conveyance. Even when 
we find it declared in the Bible that «an horse is a vain 
thing for safety'’ (Psa. 33 : 17), that doesn't settle the 
question. That text wasn’t given for such a comparison. 
A Nebraska reader, who has been looking for Bible texts 
that he cannot find, asks : 


Duty as to a 
Sunday Wedding 


Is it scriptural or right for a minister of the gospel to marry 
couples on Sunday? I thought! had read something somewhere 
against it, but on looking it up, or endeavoring to look it up, I can- 
not find anything against it. But I do not think it is just right for 
a minister to marry people on Sunday, and then oftentimes re- 
main for the wedding banquet, where it is almost always a scene 
of extraordinary merriment and many idle words. 

Of course, there is no rule laid down in the Bible as 
to having, or refraining from having, funerals or. wed- 
dings on Sunday or Saturday, or on any other day ob- 
served as a Sabbath. Yet, as a general principle laid 
down for our guidance, the Bible says, ‘‘ Rejoice with 
them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep’’ (Rom. 
12:15) In view ot this, it would seem that the Fourth 
of July is not the most fitting day for a public funeral in 
an American city, and that ‘‘Good Friday’’ is not an 
appropriate time for a general celebration in a Christian 
city. Aside from Bible teachings on the subject, it 
would appear to be hardly fair toward surviving friends 
to appoint Sunday forenoon for a funeral when so many 
of them wanted to be at public worship. So, again, it 
would appear hardly wise to have ‘‘a scene of ex- 
traordinary merriment,’’ or to indulge in ‘* many idle 
words,’’ at a time when those who gathered deemed the 
hours sacred and holy. There are clergymen who de- 
cline to officiate at weddings or funerals on Sundays ; 
there are other clergymen who do not. In any case, in- 
dividual Christians ought to bear themselves as Chris- 
tians in every place on any day—or evening. 
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Many a question about the future life 

A Sinner’s State in 1.45 been discussed for centuries with- 
the Future 

out agreement among those who are 
in this life, even though they all claim to rest their be- 
lief on the Bible teachings. It can hardly be expected 
that such a question can be finally settled by the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, even though he may feel 
that his view is surely the correct one. A Massachusetts 
Sunday-school teacher thus tells of a Bible class discus- 
sion at which he was present in the state of Maine : 

The lesson was John 3 : 1-18, ‘‘ Jesus and Nicodemus ;"" the 
leader was a Baptist minister. To the surprise of most of us, at 
verse 16,—‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish,’'—the 
leader said he believed that ‘‘ perished’ meant that God would 
destroy the soul, that it meant that the wicked man’s punishment 
was total annihilation. That God had no use for the wicked, and 
they were an offense to him, and would be cast into the place 
where fire continually burned as in the valley of Hinnom. They 
would disappear from his sight and remembrance. Only one out 
of nine or ten present accepted this view, and this was the Con- 
gregational minister of the place. (I think the laity in that town 
are sounder than the clergy.) I would like to ask your opinion 
on the minister's idea. 

Such a point is not to be decided by a vote of minis- 
ters, or laymen, even including an editor. The question 
whether the wicked are to be annihilated after this lite 
if they are persistently unwilling to be saved has less 
importance just now to the Editor than whether a sinner 
is to be saved if, in this lite, he will trust himself to the 
Saviour. As the chief mission of The Sunday School 
Times is to those who are in this life, and to those who 
are seeking to influence others in this life, the Editor 
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prefers to exert himself in their behalf. In enforcing 
the duty of their attention to ‘his matter of supreme im- 
portance, and about which there need be no doubt, he 
prefers to give his best and fullest energies, rather than 
to be diverted by profitless discussion at a point when 
he has nothing to add to what is open to all in the Word 
of God. ‘* Eternal life’’ has too many advantages over 
‘‘eternal punishment’’ to be discussed with those who 
think that the latter isn’t as bad as it might be, or as 
somebody has thought it to be. 


From Contributors 


Peter Carter, ‘‘Son of Consolation ” 
By Robert E. Speer 


UTSIDE of the circle of his own friends and ac- 
quaintances, perhaps few are aware of any loss in 
the death of Peter Carter at Bloomfield, New Jersey, on 
Monday, March 19. But those who knew him, and 
who loved the dear old man with his radiant face and 
his overflowing heart, are sensible of a very great loss, 
and are sure that his home-coming was greeted with joy 
by the angels. He was the kind of man who is the best 
proof of the truth of Christianity and the power of Christ. 
No one ever saw an inconsistency or insincerity or mis- 
deed in him, and he could not be with any one without 
soon bubbling over in his beaming love of Christ and 
his unselfish love of men. 

Sixty years ago Peter Carter was an office boy in the 
Board of Foreign Missions, when its offices were at 
23 Center Street, New York City. He had come over 
to the United States from Scotland with his parents and 
brothers and sisters in 1832. The family settled in 
Saratoga County, New York, and Peter soon began work 
in New York City, where his brother Robert was already 
in the publishing business. In Scotland they had been 
weavers in Earlston,. their cottage having six looms 
worked by the father, his two eldest sons, and hired 
helpers. It was a true Christian home of the best sort 
found in Scotland. ‘‘ The minister went from house to 
house duly examining the children in their knowledge of 
the Scriptures and the Catechism, and it has been said 
that if, at nine o'clock at night, one had gone through 
the village, he would have heard the sound of psalm- 
singing, and prayer, and reading of the Word of God, 
in every house, so general was the custom of family wor- 
ship.’ 

Thomas Carter, the father, was an active Christian 
man in his new home in America, as he had been in his 
old in Scotiand, and was an earnest advocate of total 
abstinence and anti-slavery. In the days of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, he was a conductor on the Underground 
Railroad. He had eleven children, and over fifty grand- 
children, and as many great-grandchildren, and it is 
believed that not one of the members ever used intoxi- 
cating drink. He took great interest in the publications 
-¢On one occasion,*’ as we read in the life 
of Robert Carter, his oldest son, which all young people, 
and old people too, should read, ‘‘he came to New 
York for his annual visit just after his son had published 
‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ by Professor 
John Wilson, who wrote under the nom de plume of 
Christopher North. The old gentleman said to his son, 
‘Il am sorry to hear you've been publishing a novel,’ 
accenting, in his Scottish dialect, the last syllable. Mr. 
Carter in vain tried to defend himself by speaking of 
the purity and elegant style of what was indeed a classic 
work, but his father would not be mollified, insisting 
that novels were very dangerous reading. 

‘« That night, after tea, Mr. Carter took a book, saying, 
‘ Father, here is something I want to read to you,’ 
and read aloud the story of ‘The Elder's Death-bed.’ 
The old man 
cheeks. 

««« Eh, 
get it?’ 

‘« Mr. Carter told him that he had been reading from 
the nove! that had been so severely denounced in the 
morning. 

‘I didna ken it was such a buik as yon. 
gie me some for the neebors at hame.’ ’’ 


of his sons. 


listened with tears rolling down his 


Robert, that’s a graund buik. Where did ye 


Ye maun 
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In due time Peter and his brother Walter were taken 
into the publishing business by Robert. When the 
partnership was formed, the brothers signed a written 
paper, pledging themselves never to ‘‘ go security.’’ 
Their father had done this once, and been burdened 
greatly by the obligation it entailed until Robert paid off 
all the indebtedness for him. It was another of their 
principles never to engage in a lawsuit. They preferred 
to suffer wrong rather than violate their principles of 
peace. 

The love of books was born in these Scotch boys. 
Peter Carter loved to tell a story of Robert's about his 
first venture in book-buying. ‘‘When I was about 
seven years old, there was an auction sale of old furni- 
ture, which, as it was a rare occurrence in the village, I 
attended with great interest. Towards the close of the 
sale, a copy of Josephus’s works in folio, much dilapi- 
dated, and minus one of the boards of the cover, was 
held up by the auctioneer, and, as no one seemed to bid, 
I called out, ‘ Fourpence.’ ‘It is yours,’ cried he, ‘my 
little fellow ; you're the youngest bidder we've had to- 
day.’ This fourpence had been collecting for some 
time previously, and was probably the largest sum I had 
ever possessed. When I got the book in my arms, it 
was with no small difficulty I carried it home. With an 
apple I hired a little playmate to help me, and we car- 
ried it between us, and when we got tired we laid the 
book down on the roadside and rested, each sitting on 
an end, But oh, what a treasure it proved while I 
eagerly devoured its contents! I used to lay it down 
upon the cottage floor, and myself beside or upon it, and 
travel slowly down the long page until I reached the 
bottom, and then tackle the next page. I had read the 
Bible through twice in order, and I was eager to get all 
the additional information I could about the Jews. I 
was greatly puzzled by the word ‘Greeting,’ which 
occurred so often aS a salutation at the béginning of let- 
ters. That was our Scottish word for ‘crying,’ and I 
could not understand its relation to letters bearing good 
tidings.’"’ 

Peter took great delight in his business, as he did in 
all that was true and good, but he took most delight in 
speaking of his Saviour and in trying to show people by 
his loving-kindness and gracious speech how precious 
the Saviour is. He had always a special interest in 
negroes. He told me once how frightened he had been 
in New York when he saw a negro for the first time. 


“He was walking on the street with his mother, and clung 


to her skirts in terror at the sight of the black face. 
When he grew up and was working in New York, he 
had a mission school for negro children, away down 
town. He was very fond of the little ones, and they 
were devoted to him. Once a visitor was examining the 
children, and asked them, ‘Children, do you know 
who the Good Shepherd is?’’ ‘Oh, yes!’ they re- 
plied ; ‘*Mr. Peter Carter.’ And he was to them 
truly the representative of that Good Shepherd who 
took the little lambs up into his bosom. 

And indeed how can those who do not know Christ 
and our Father's home in heaven form any idea of them 
save from what they see in us and our homes? That is 
the way the heathen learn of Christ and heaven. In 
Hangchow, China, Mrs, Mattox has been accustomed to 
invite the little children to her home and make them 
happy there. Last year a Chinese teacher was talking 
to some of them, and asked, ‘‘ Where do you want to go 
when you die,—to heaven?’’ ‘ No,’’ they answered. 
‘*To hell?’’ «*No.’’ ‘* Where, then, do you want to 
go?’’ ‘*To Mrs. Mattox’s house,’’ they replied. They 
could not imagine anything more heavenly than that. 

In these children of the other side of the world Mr. 
Carter was always intensely interested. One of his 
daughters is a missionary in Turkey, and two grand- 
nephews in China, and he always read about missions, 
talked about missions, and prayed about missions. On 
his death-bed, when he was not conscious of those who 
were about him, they heard him praying for China. It 
had become a part of his rea] nature to pray for the 
heathen world and the work of Christ there, and, when 
the conscious control of the life was released, it just 
naturally glided off into loving prayer for the needy. 

Mr. Carter was one of the most sympathetic, appreci- 
ative men I ever met. He would laugh at humorous 
and pleasant stories until the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and the tears were as ready to flow with sympathy for sor- 
row or suffering. His face was always lighted up from 
within by the light of Christ. The last Sunday evening he 
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was able to attend church, he went up, at the close of the 
meeting, to his new pastor, with his eyes ablaze with joy 
at the satisfaction he felt in his sermon and in him, to 
welcome him with all the enthusiasm of his boyish 
heart. He always saw and exulted in the good in men, 
and had no eye toward the evil. His judgments were 
sure to be always nice kindly judgments. 

And he never lost his simplicity and gladness, He 
was the jolliest playmate his grandchildren had, and 
they could not think of him as gone not to return. 
‘«Mother,’’ said one of them, after his death, ‘‘I know 
grandfather has gone to heaven to get a new body, but 
will he not come back on the next train?'’ I used to 
meet him constantly on the ferry-boats and street-cars, 
and he was the merriest companion in the world. All 
the people about visibly brightened up with the conta- 
gious good-humor and sweetness of the old man. And 
he was not at all conscious of himself. In the street- 
car he would talk of Jesus just as naturally as in his own 
home, and with no attempt to conceal the subject or any 
half-apologetic glance around to see if any one was 
listenin g. 

I think I have scarcely known any man who better 
represented the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, or more de- 
served the name ‘‘ The Son of Consolation.’’ His very 
presence was comfort, and all cares and mean things 
sank away before the visible composure and peace of 
his life. He had those qualities of honest compassion 
and natural unselfishness, and tender, mature experience 
of God, which fitted him to comfort those that mourn. 
And he was so perfectly true and transparent that he 
was at home anywhere. He was a gentleman by right 
of divine descent and heavenly breeding, for he was a 
true son of God. 

And he had the priceless discipline of his own sor- 
row. Some years ago his wife went on before him, and 
he was but waiting the call to come home to her. When 
he first became ill, he told his daughter that he felt so 
different from other times. When she suggested that 
this might mean that he would never be ill again, but 

, would soon be going home, ‘‘Oh, that would be de- 
lightful !’’ he replied, and he hailed the prospect of 
meeting her and the Saviour he loved with exceeding 
joy. During his last days he was often heard murmur- 
ing, ‘‘ My dear Lord Jesus, my dear Lord Jesus.'’ And 
they were very dear to one another. 

Of money I suppose he had little when he died, but 
there was no richer man in New York in all the best 
wealth of life,—a character less blemished than the sun, 
a heart of solid gold, the perfect love and trust of 
friends, the absolute devotion of little children, and the 
image in his face and his life of the blessed Saviour he 
adored. If all the reasoned arguments in support of 
Christianity were destroyed, Peter Carter and the two or 
three men like him I have known would remain for me 
as its impregnable basis and defense. 

New York City. 
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Some Queer Thoughts 
Children Think 


/ 


By Florence Crosby Parsons 


ROWN people are usually suspected of having for- 
gotten all they ever did or said or thought during 
their youth, and are accused of being unable to look at 
life from a child's standpoint. Be that as it may, 
through the confessions of others, and by means of cer- 
tain vivid recollections, I have in mind some queer and 
funny ideas that are—or were—entertained by little 
folks. 

In the strong imagination of a child curious fancies 
are often wrought into real and maybe troublesome 
shape. Ludicrous constructions are sometimes placed 
upon familiar songs and texts that will haunt the mind 
for life, and never assume @reasonable meaning. Per- 

haps, if a few of them were openly confessed, parents 
and teachers would recover from their astonishment to 
take more pains to explain what may seem to them very 
simple things. 

Even little children are often painfully afraid of seeming 

ignorant, or of being laughed at, and from an early age 
,conceal their thoughts, especially upon sacred topics. 

It was so in our home, nor for this reason alone. Be- 

fore the work of Junior Endeavor had brought parents 
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and children close together in loving converse about 
Jesus, there was a constraint felt alike by old and young 
in speaking of these things. 

When father read the Bible at family worship, we 
should have considered it daring in the extreme to have 
asked him questions or solicited explanations. Yet I 
doubt not, had we modestly done so, our queries would 
have been gladly answered. There was an atmosphere 
which somehow prevented, and we merely received 
what he chose to explain, always giving reverent atten- 
tion. Nor was it different in church. We seldom ven- 
tured to ask what the minister meant, and were never 
allowed to criticise him ; neither was criticism indulged 
in in our hearing by our elders. We so shrank from re- 
vealing our thoughts that we would rather suffer mental 
torture than to mention them. Never shall I forget the 
overwhelming joy and relief I felt when the meaning of 
the word ‘‘impotent’’ first came to me. From the age 
of five years I really suffered in supposing Christ healed 
an ‘‘impudent’’ man. I could not bear to think that 
one so helped should be saucy to Jesus. Often I longed 
to ask my father why that man was impudent, but shy- 
ness held me back. When he read of one being impo- 
tent ‘‘in his feet,’’ I thought that meant he kicked at 
those about him. 

It was our pastor's custom to refer to the communion 

service as the supper of ‘‘our common Lord.’’ To this 
we listened in shocked silence, but I recall how my little 
heart burned with indignation because Jesus was thus 
publicly called ‘‘«common.’' We were afraid our min- 
ister was a bad man, and we wondered why people 
allowed him to speak so. In vain we worried and ques- 
tioned over the matter, saying to ourselves, ‘‘ Why, he 
isn’t common ; he is God.’’ We dared not ask our 
parents about a thing so sacred, or call the minister into 
question before them. I must confess to a strange and 
uncontrollable shiver to this day when I hear that expres- 
sion used, all because it was not explained to my sensi- 
tive heart in childhood, 
; Oh, how we puzzled our little heads over ‘divers 
diseases'’! We longed to ask what sort of ailments 
divers had, and whether they were afflicted with more 
maladies than are common to mortals. 

The story is told of a boy who wanted to name his 
dog ‘‘ Moreover.’’ ‘* Why do you choose that ?’’ asked 
his father. ‘‘ Because it is a Bible name,'’ replied the 
lad. ‘* You know it says, ‘Moreover the dog came and 
licked his sores.’ ’’ 

Children take up things queerly, and there is no tell- 
ing how a word or sentence will strike thm. Some 
little tots wonder much over what is meant by ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’’ supposing they must, 
if they come to Jesus, endure some kind of pain. 

In our old home there was a large woodshed, across 
one end of which stood a huge cheese-press, with beams 
and bars and towering cross-pieces. It was my childish - 
idea of immensity, and when father read that the crowd 
could not get near to Jesus ‘‘ for the press,’’ I thought a 
big cheese-press stood in the streets or near some home 
where he was preaching. I could not walk past that 
tall press to-day without the old fancy returning. Yet 
how little my parents imagined that the innocent old 
hulk in the woodshed was giving me such a grotesque 
interpretation of Scripture. 

Hymns are often misleading also, and sing their od- 
dities into a child's heart forever. One little girl thought 
‘« The consecrated cross I'll bear,’’ referred to a ‘‘ cross- 
eyed bear,’’ of which she had a vague terror. No 
hymn puzzled me so much as the one containing the 
lines : 


** And just before, the shining shore 
We may almost discover.’’ 


I could not make out what it was these saints discov- 
ered. I was too young to know about the comma after 
‘* before,’’ and I pictured rows on rows of people stand- 
ing in front of the shining shore, peering and striving to 
discover, 





almost doing so, but never quite seeing the 
object of their search. 
Another song troubled me : 


** A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.’’ 


Of course, it is all right when the four lines are written, 
but to me it seemed that it ought to read, ‘‘ A charge to 
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keep have I’’ to rhyme with ‘glerify,"'—an absurd 
fancy, to be sure, but one that vexes me even now. 
When that hymn was announced, ‘‘ Let those refuse to 
sing who never knew our God,’’ we dared not keep 
silent, although we could not sing a note, and it must 
have amused our elders to see the sternness with which 
we glanced at the hardened ones who refused. 

Perhaps the Sunday before: Thanksgiving brought to 
us the oddest fancies, as it certainly did the deepest awe. 
We never wanted to stay at home that day. Why? 
Because the minister would be sure to read the procla- 
It filled our hearts with 
vague yet wondrous notions of the greatness of our gov- 
ernment, of the majesty of the council chamber, of the 
supremeness of Deity. It is a singular thing that chil- 
dren love the sound of aweseme words, and they feel 
their power while not grasping.one whit of the meaning. 

When the minister unrolled that long proclamation 
(it seemed fully two yards in extent), and flung it out 
over the pulpit, we watched the fluttering folds while he 
read the command. Nota motion escaped us. It was 
the last part that we liked best, and for which we held 
our breath to listen. ‘‘ Done at the council chamber in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
, and of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and (Had he read the date in the usual 
way half our pleasure would have been spoiled. We 
liked to hear the one thousand read out once a year.) 


mation given by the governor. 





” 





‘In token whereof I have set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the state to be affixed.’’ How tremendous 
all this ! Then the 
matchless ending that filled us with awe on awe, ‘‘ God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’’ We felt 
certain that the state would go to pieces without this in- 
vocation at the close. Indeed, i believe we thought it 
the bond that held it together for another year. ‘The 
visions we had of that seal being affixed !—a mighty pro- 
cess, no deubt, evoking all the hidden powers of the 


How full of mysterious power ! 


Government. The force of the expression, ‘‘ Done at 
the council chamber,’’ is not to be estimated. We 
liked to surmise darkly what went on within those walls. 

A friend asked me last fall whether | enjoyed Thanks-: 
giving Day. I replied, ‘* Not fully. It never seems 
like a real one to me unless I can go to a church and 
see a proclamation a few yards long, very black as to 
lettering, very awesome as to wording, flung out over 
the pulpit, and hear the words, ‘‘ Done at the council 
chamber.’’ Unless I see that the hand has been ‘‘set,’’ 
the ‘‘ seal affixed ;'’ and I strain my ears vainly to catch 
the needed invocation, ‘‘ God save the Commonwealth of 
California !"’ 


Pasadena, Cad. 
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Lord Tennyson on Hymn-Writing 
By President J. E. Rankin 


ERY few of the great English poets have written 
hymns. This is true, probably, of the great poets 

of all languages. There is no other country in the world 
where hymnology has so flourished as in Germany. But 
neither Goethe nor Schiller has contributed any consid- 
erable verse that has served the purpose of sacred song. 
John Milton stands almost alone for the sublimity of his 
subjects and his diction, and yet he has given the Chris- 
tian Church only a few hymns, and those not especially 
worthy of his genius. I recall but three that have a 
place in the most comprehensive of our hymnals,— 
‘« Let us with a gladsome mind,’’ ‘* How lovely are thy 
dwellings, Lord,’’ and ‘* The Lord will come, and not 
be slow.'’ These are all paraphrases of Hebrew psalms. 
In the ‘‘Hymn on the Nativity"’ 
lines founded also on one of the Prophets, beginning : 


there are a few 


** No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the earth around,’’— 


a hymn which, a half-century ago, was much in use in 
singing-schools. The hymn itselt is full ot classic allu- 


allusions not suitable to the unedu- 





sions, profusely so, 
cated mind, nor appropriate for religidus worship. Lord 
Byron, though he composed spirited 
dies,’’ a few of which are in some American collections, 
never gave the Christian Church any sacred hymns. 
‘* Tom" Moore, as Byron terms him in song, a man of 
great facility and grace in secular song, has written, ‘‘ O 


thou that. dryst the mourners tear,’ ‘‘Thouw art, O 
Ses ae - 


** Hebrew melo- 
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God, the life and light,"’ ‘Come, ye disconsolate, 
where’ er ye languish,’’ and ‘‘ The bird let loose in East- 
ern skies,’’—all of them more or less full of poetical 
fancies beautiful in themselves, but frequently disturb- 
ing to the spirit of devotion in worship. Great hymns 
have been written by German and English poets, but, 
as a rule, not by the great poets. Isaac Watts, Charles 
Wesley, and others, in English; Gerhard, Luther, 
Schmolk, and others, in German, have proved them- 
selves great hymn-writers. 

The Christian muse, it seems, must be content to be 
subdued, or, as Lord Tennyson terms it, in his discus- 
sion of the subject, to be ‘‘commonplace.’’ This is his 
phraseology : ‘‘ A good hymn is the most difficult thing 
in the world to write. In a good hymn you have to be 
commonplace and poetical. The moment you cease to 
be commonplace, and put in an expression at all out of 
the common, it ceases to be a hymn.’” A hymn has 
been taken from ‘‘In Memoriam,"’ beginning ‘‘ Strong 
Son of God, immortal love ;’’ also from the Princess, 
‘*Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now.’" And 
‘*Crossing the Bar,'’ of which Hallam said to his 
father that it.was the ‘‘ crown of his life's work,’’ and 
respecting which the author himself replied, :‘ Mind, you 
put ‘Crossing the Bar’ at the end of all editions of my 
poems ’’ is not exactly a hymn, according to the defini- 
tion a song of praise. 
the severest grandeur. If it is a hymn, it is surely an 
exception to his own definition, for there is not a com- 
monplace thought or conception or allusion in it, As 
he says of it, ‘‘ It came in a moment,’’ and it has in it 
the moan of the waters which suggested it. 

The trouble with hymns written as a poet would write 
on any other theme, and for any other use, is this: they 
often seem out of place in worship. There is too much 
in them of the purely human ; they are of the earth, 
earthy. Many of the gospel melodies are very poor 
poetry, but they meet Tennyson's condition of ‘‘the com- 
monplace’’ most admirably. They are serious. One 
reason why the Scotch stuck so persistently to the 


It is rather a religious ode of 


Psalms of David was because they thought they could 
trust him ; as to modern hymn-writers, they were not so 
sure. lIonce heard the eccentric Dr. Todd give this 
charge to a candidate for the ministry > ‘*‘ Keep,’’ men- 
tioning his name,—‘‘keep Richard Merrill behind the 
That was not the truename. The hymn-writer 
must keep himself behind the cross. There are no sub- 
limer truths or sentiments than Christianity suggests. 
But they must be handled with the greatest simplicity 
and reverence. They cannot be tricked out with orna- 
ment ; for ornaments there seem too much like glass 
beads, are on an Indian level 

Take an illustration from Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn on the 
Nativity.’" The last verse but one reads thus: 


cross.”’ 


** Lo, when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale, 
Troop to the infernal jail ; 
Each fettered ghost slips to his sev’ral grave, 
And the yellow-skirted fays 
Fly after the night-steeds, 
Leaving their moon-loved maze.”’ 


Judged by the standard of him whom Emerson calls 
‘*the Shakespeare of divines,’’ who quotes both Latin 
and Greek in his discourses, Milton’s classic learning 
would not seem so much out of place as to-day’s standard 
would determine it. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has written two or three 
hymns on the level of some of the grand ones of Dr. 
Watts,—one beginning, ‘‘Lord of all being, throned 
afar ;"’ another, ‘‘O Love divine, that stoop’ st to share.’’ 
There is nothing commonplace in them, surely. And 
some of the best modern hymns were by the brown- 
thrush Whittier, notably, ‘‘We may not climb the 
heavenly steeps,’’ with the lines : 


** The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain,”’’ 
and 
‘* Through him the first fond pray’rs are said, 
Our lips in childhood frame ; 
The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name.’’ 


It may be mentioned, in passing, that in Garrett Hor- 
der’'s collection of English hymns, Isaac Watts leads 
Whittier only by two, and Charles Wesley only by nine 
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numbers. This shows how modern hymns are displacing 
older ones, j 

The value of the Hebrew psalms to the hymnology of 
the race can never be overestimated. That Milton 
should paraphrase them shows his sense of their value. 
That Martin Luther's great Marseillaise of the Reforma- 
tion, as Heine calls it, should be a German rendering of 
one of them, shows what he thought. Even our vigorous 
Kipling evidently does not forget them. And, as they 
are always read in Christian worship, they will abide as 
a perpetual standard of form and excellence. _ They will 
fix the taste of the worshiper, and silently reprove any 
great deviation from the true spirit of worship. There 
is not much reading of the Psalter in evangelistic work, else 
some of the hymns we sometimes sing would be abashed 
in the presence of the great lyrists of old. 


Howard University. 
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For Children at Home 
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The Back-Alley Missionary 
By Caroline Sheldon 


ROBABLY it would never have occurred to you to call 

Billie Martin a missionary. In fact, Billie himself 

would undoubtedly have been surprised to learn that any 
one had ever thought of applying such a title to him. 

Billie's mother was a widow who did washing and 
helped in the larger houses of the little town of Minot at 
house-cleaning times, and when parties were given, and in 
other domestic emergencies. She was a quiet, capable 
woman, whose mere presence soothed the nerves of the 
most anxious and inexperienced of housekeepers. 

Billie himself was a little, red-headed, snub-nosed, 
freckle-faced lad of twelve, who went to school five days 
in the week, and outside school hours and on Saturdays 
did any odd jobs that came in his way, and were suited 
to his years and strength. i 

On Sundays Billie weht to Sunday-school. This was 
a practice not much in fashion in ‘the back alley’”’ 
where Billie lived. In fact, Billie was the only boy in 
the alley who followed this custom. He had invited 
most of the boys of the neighborhood to go with him,, 
and as Billie was rather a favorite, and had given his in- 
vitations skilfully, they had said, ‘‘ Mebbe they would 
some time.’ But up to the time of our story, ‘‘some 
time’’ had seemed to be zo time. 

One Saturday afternoon, when there was a scarcity of 
the jobs Billie could do, he stood on the narrow side- 
walk before his home watching four or five boys who 
were playing ball in the vacant lot adjoining. All at 
once a dispute arose among them, and they stopped 
their game, and began to swear in a fashion that made 
Billie jam his hands a little farther into his pockets and 
draw a long whistling breath, Then he ran up to the 
group of excited boys, saying : 

‘What do you fellows want to fight like that for ?’’ 

‘«He won't play fair,’’ said Tom Jenkins with an 
oath, as he nodded toward Ned Sawyer. 

‘«Well, there's no use in swearing about it if he 
won’'t,’’ answered Billie. ‘* Mother says ’’— 

**Oh, get out! We all know you're tied to your 
mother’s apron-sirings,’’ interrupted Tom. 

‘« Well, I've noticed some boys’ mothers seem to wear 
aprons with strings too short to tie,’’ drawled Billie, with 
a funny twinkle in his keen gray eyes. ‘But I'm 
thankful to say my mother don’t wear that kind.”’ 

The boys laughed and nudged each other. No one 
ever got angry with Billie. Part of his fitness for a mis- 
sionary lay in his keeping his temper when other people 
lost theirs, and in joking at the right time. Seeing that 
the boys were enjoying his little speech, he went on. 

‘*Now, when I feel the way you fellows seem to, I 
take a rug and hang it out somewhere, and beat it, or 
saw wood like the nation, that. 
*Spose you fellers hain’t got any wood to saw ?’’ 

The boys grinned and shook their heads. 

‘The rest of us don’t get our winter’ s wood ready in the 
middle of the summer,’’ explained Ned Sawyer. 


or something like 


‘* No, I know you don’t,"’ said Billie. ‘‘ Tell you what, 
I heard the commissioner saying to old Nancy Young 
she might have that old fence to burn if she'd get some- 
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body to tear it down and cut it-up for her. Let's take 
the job. We can do it in half an hour, and you can't 
think what a good way it is to work off hard feelings."’ 

A few minutes later, Nancy, looking out at the win 
dow of the room she rented in Mrs. Sawyer's tiny house, 
saw the boys tearing down the fence, and said to herself 
complainingly : 

‘If them plagues of boys ain't a-tearin’ down that 
fence the commissioner giv me when the city sold that 
lot. Billie Martin's at it too. I didn’t b’ lieve he'd be 
so mean. Well, they’s no use in my sayin’ anything, 
they won't pay any attention, an’ I'll have to look out 
somewhere else for dry wood. My rheumatism is get- 
tin’ so bad I can’t knit much, an’ I don't know what I 
shall do.’’ 

Nancy continued to stand by the window and fret in 
an undertone till she saw Billie Martin cross the street 
with an armful of wood, and heard him say to Mrs. 
Sawyer : 

«Will you ask Miss Nancy where she wants this wood 
put?’’ 

‘“Why, they're a-cuttin’ it for me!’’ she said. 
‘«Who'd ever have believed it? That's some of Billie 
Martin's work, I'll bet ; an’ he said ‘ Miss Nancy,’ too; 
he's got a nice mother.’’ 

When the wood was all stored away in the corner of 
the shed devoted to Miss Nancy's fuel, Tom Jenkins 
said, as he wiped his forehead with a handkerchief of no 
particular color : 

‘« Jiminy !—that ain't swearin’, is it, Billie? A job 
like that does make a fellow feel pretty good inside when 
he gets it done."’ 

‘* Now let's go and play ball,’’ said Billie. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Good Order of Service and 
How to Get It 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ET somebody else to look after it, is what the super- 
intendent of the North Baptist Sunday-school of 
Camden, New Jersey, would probably tell you, —that is, 
if you are a superintendent yourself. That is his present 
plan, and a more attractive, better arranged order of ser- 
vice one will seldom see than that, freshly devised and 
printed each week, which his school follows. 

The plan was a development, as are most of the other 
good things of that school. The superintendent com- 
menced by making the entire program himself. Gradv- 
ally he let some one else share the work, and finally he 
shifted it to other shoulders entirely. So thoroughly are 
those who prepare the program in harmony with the 
ideas of the superintendent, that now it is not even sub- 
ject to his approval in advance, although, as a matter of 
courtesy, it is usually showe.' to him. 

A regularly appointed Committee on Program, changed 
each quarter, has the responsibility for the programs of 
the school. And perhaps one of the best features is that 
the order of service for the regular Sunday session is 
changed every week of the year, except during July and 
August, when one program serves for each month. The 
expense of this is not so great as might be thought, and 
the increased interest on the part of all in each week's 
session, with the resultant tonic effect on the life of the 
entire school, is more than an adequate return for the 
money, time, and thought invested. 

The program is printed on both sides of a simple slip 
of white paper, rather long and narrow, serviceable 
enough for one Sunday's use, and no more. The cost 
of printing is provided for from the school sustaining 
fund, and is about $1.40 a week. The average for the 
year is still less, one program each serving for the months 
of July and August, as above mentioned. On days of 
special services, such as Christmas, Easter, Children's 


Editor's Note.—This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Trumball describing a remarkably successful Sunday-sckool in 
Camden, New Jersey. Preceding articles were on ‘“‘ What Offi- 
cers Shall the Sunday-School Have ?"' ‘‘ Making Things Attrac- 
tive to the New Scholar,’ and “* Organizing the School's Depart- 
ments and Classes.'" Succeeding articles will take up ‘* Using 
Committees in Sunday-School Work,"’ and ‘‘ One Way of Solving 
the Sunday-School Library Problem." 
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Day, Rally Day, etc., the special program for the day 
takes the place of the simpler one. 

No bell-ringing appears in the order of service. Three 
or four bells were formerly used, with three or four ring- 
ings each. But finally all agreed that they would dis- 
pense with the bell entirely, and be on their honor in 
the matter of coming to order. They have never re- 
gretted that decision. The stopping of the organ is the 
signal for order. The superintendent rises and steps to 
the front of the platform, and the school looks at him, 
awaiting his signal to rise. Possibly a tap or two on the 
desk with his lead-pencil is the only sound heard. 

Until the first hymn is sung, no late comers are per- 
mitted to disturb the exercises. The registers, or class- 
books, are distributed at a time devoted solely to this. 
Attendants at church are recognized by being called on 
to rise. When the text of the sermon is called for there 
is a strong answering response,—even when no text was 
used by the pastor, when the prompt reply is sure to 
come, ‘‘ There wasn't any.’’ The use of Bibles in the 
school is encouraged. Attention is called to star classes, 
which are entitled to the placing of stars above the name- 
banner that every class uses. 

The doors are locked when the classes have gone to 
lesson study, and not unlocked until within a few min- 
utes of closing. Of course, it is possible to get in or out, 
if necessary, but while the doors are locked there is 
supposed to be no ingress or egress. 

Mr. Herris, one of the superintendents, who led the 

responsive or unison reading on the Sunday when the 
writer visited the school, is a lesson to superintendents 
and leaders everywhere.. He read slowly and distinctly, 
putting just as much intelligence and real meaning into 
his words as he would have done in personal conversa- 
tion, —and that is something that most leaders do not do. 
By his very example the schooi was inspired to respond 
or read with him with equal intelligence, and it was 
helped in this by the leadership of the superintendent, 
who read with them. It was easy to see that all thor- 
oughly enjoyed the reading. When the latter felt that 
*a sentence or a passage had not been read quite well 
enough, all hands tried it again, and perhaps again, 
until it was done satisfactorily. The result of this would 
surprise most people. It was as different from the ordi- 
nary Sunday-school reading as is the work of a finished 
elocutionist from that of the district schoolboy reciting 
his first piece. 

In next week's issue, one of the actual orders of ser- 
vice used in the school will be printed in full in these 
columns. 

Philadelphia. 
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How to Prepare a Lesson 
for Teaching 


By Henry E. Nitchie 


Bg preparation should begin at least a week be-_ 


fore it is to be used, and always with prayer for 
divine guidance and enlightenment. 

Commence by reading the assigned lesson once over, 
then, if it is in a regular course,—as, for example, the 
present lessons on the life of Christ, —read and get well in 
mind the record intervening between it and the previous 
lesson, carefully mastering the lesson surroundings, so 
as to have a clear idea of its setting in, and relation to, 
the history under study. Read again in comparison 
with the Revised Version, examining each verse care- 
fully, endeavoring to get at its meaning and the thoughts 
and teachings suggested thereby. Again go over the 
text for the purpose of referring to other passages indi- 
cated by the marginal references. These may lead to 
an examination of other references from these secondary 
texts. Many of these references may be of no direct 
use in teaching, but the teacher will soon realize how 
rapidly a knowledge of the Bible is widened, and how 
much additional light is thrown on, and meaning added 
to, the portion of Scripture under direct study ; and this 
part of the work will become fascinating. If the lesson 

is in the Gospels, read and compare carefully with any 
parallel accounts, noting such material differences as 
may exist. 
In the preparation of all lessons or courses of lessons 
»some knowledge of the profane history of the period is 
almost a necessity. If the teacher does not possess the 
requisite books, the public libraries will place the de- 
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sired information within reach, but to the really earnest 
Bible student a little money spent on a few well-selected 
books will be amply repaid in a well-stored mind. 

The teacher is now ready to reread the lesson in con- 
nection with such commentary or other lesson helps as 
may be within reach, after which the connection, sur- 
roundings, events, and meaning of the lesson should be 
wellin mind. Through all this study from the begin- 
ning it is well to have pad and pencil at hand, for the 
purpose of making notes of its results as the preparation 
progresses. 

Now let the teacher lay out on paper a scheme or 
plan to be followed in presenting the lesson to the class, 
with such notes of facts, meaning, references, and appli- 
cation as may be needed to aid the memory, for use in 
teaching the portion of Scripture under study, in no case 
taking the quarterly, question book, or other outside 
help, into the class, relying solely on the Bible and the 
personal preparation indicated above. 

The scheme or plan should be gone over carefully at: 
intervals at least three times before it is used, so that the 
mind may become saturated with it. Therefore the time 
of one week for preparation suggested at the beginning. 
The teacher will then come before the class with a 
knowledge of the lesson thatewill awaken an interest on 
the part of the scholars surprising to one who has not 
before tried a thorough, searching system of preparation. 

It may be said that this means a great deal of work. 
It does. But what else does it mean? The interest of 
scholars in God's word aroused, their attention and af- 
fection gained, the teacher's influence over them un- 
bounded. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A bright-colored silk bag is used in 
the infant department of the First 
United Evangelical school of Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania, for swelling the birthday offering. 
The tiny red bag is attached by a red thread to a blue 
printed card. The bags will be called in the first of 
May, when a special service #nd sermon will celebrate 
the event, and the money raised will be used to pay the 
church's debt. The card reads this way : 


Silk Bag for 
Infant Birthday 
Offering 





Infant Department 
First United Evangelical Sunday-School 
Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Miss Crara Ream, Superintendent 
Rev. G. W. Hancen, Pastor. 


Birthday Offering 


Please put within my silken fold 

Full as many coins as you are years old, 

Be they gold or silver, or even cents ; 

Who gives to charity never repents. 

We have plenty of sympathy and good-will, 
But need ‘more than these for the yearly bill. 


Please Return at your Earliest Convenience 
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It is inspiring to know of the good 
records that some of the smaller Sun- 
day-schools are making for them- 
Carrie L. Bradford, secretary of the First Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Boxford, Massachusetts, 
writes that thirty-four out of the total membership of 
seventy were perfect in attendance during the first quar- 
ter of 1900. Five of these have attended every session 
of the school for four years, four for three years, five for 
two years. ‘‘ When it is considered that most of these 
scholars come one, two, and three‘ miles to Sunday- 
school over country roads, and that this was the winter 
quarter, 


A Little School 
with a Fine Record 


selves. 


the record appears even more noteworthy."’ 
The secretary further adds : ‘‘ The school gives a framed 
Robert Raikes diploma for a year of perfect attendance, 
and a Roll of Honor, hung in the chapel, shows, by a 
system of colored seals, the record of each scholar. 
united with the church at the last commusion. It may 
not be amiss to add that the contributions of the school 
have kept pace with the attendance."’ Since January 1 
this school has sent $15 to organize new Sundaysschools, 
$10 to the educational work in the West, $5.75 for gen- 
eral missionary work, and $1 dia’ s famine fund. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1900 


1. April 1.—The Beatitudes. . . . . 


2. April 8.—Precepts and Promises . 


3. April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised 


owes eve Matt. 4: 25to 5:12 
ae eo 66 6 6.8 we Matt. 7: 3-14 
Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 


4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed. ..... . Luke 7: 1-10 


5. April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and inviting ... . 
7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House 
8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower. . 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom 
10. June 3.—The Twelve Sent Forth . 
11. June 10.—Death of John the Baptist 


a oe 4 6k Luke 7: 18-28 
Matt. 11: 20-30 
Luke 7; 36-50 
Matt. 13: 1-8, 18-23 
eee a eo . Matt. 13 : 24-39 
Trees cis ke 
oboe @ewer Mark 6 : 14-29 


12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five ‘Yhousand........ John 6: 5-14 


13. June 24.—Keview. 


%% 


Lesson 6, May 6, 1900 


Jesus Warning and Inviting 


Matt. 11 
Read Isaiah 23. 


$ 20-30 


Memory verses : 28-30 


GOLDEN TEXT: Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and 1 will give Jou rest.—Matt. 11: 28. 


COMMON VERSION 


20 § Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, be- 
cause they repented not: 

at Woe unto thee, Cho- 
ra’zin! woe unto thee, Béth- 
sa’i-da ! for if the mighty works, 
which were done in you, had 
been done in Tyre and Si’don, 
they would have repented long 
ago in ®ackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, It shall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Si’don at the day of judgment, 
than for you. 

a3 And thou, Ca-per’na-iim, 
which art exalted unto heaven, 
stialt be brought down to hell: 
for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had 
been done in Séd’om, it would 
have remained until this day. 

24 But lI say unto you, That 
it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sdéd’om in the. day. of 
judgment, than for thee.: 


a5 @ At that time Jesus an- 


swered ang said, I. thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. 

26 Even.so, Father ; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 

27 All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, 
and Ae to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Aim. 

28 € Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, 
and | will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. 

ge For my yoke és easy, and 
my burden is light. 


1 Gr. powers 
praise * Or, that 
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REVISED VERSION 


20 Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most 
of his ' mighty works were 
done, because they repented 
not. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin ! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the ' mighty 
works had been done in ‘lyre 
and Sidon which were done 
in you, they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. Howbeit I say 
unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the day of judgement, than 
23 for you. And thou, Ca- 
pernaum, shalt thou be ex- 
alted unto heaven? thou 
shalt ? go down unto Hades ; 
for if the ' mighty works had 
been done in Sodom which 
were done in thee, it would 
have remained until this day. 
24 Howbeit! say unto you, that 
it shall be more tolerable for 
the land*ot Sodom in the 
day of judgement, than for 


2 


- 


2 


thee. 

25 At that season Jesus an- 
swered and said, I ' thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of 


heaven and earth, that thou 
didst hide these things from 
the wise and understanding, 
and didst reveal them unto 
26 babes: yea, Father, * for so 
it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and noone knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Aim. Come 
unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I 
29 will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; fof I am meek and 
lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. 
30 For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light. 


N 


a 


2 


2 Many ancient authorities read d¢ drought down. 3 Or, 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Every Invitation Contains a Warning 
Every Warning Includes an Invitation 






















The wo 
The divine Son 


Sun.— Jesus Warning and Inviting (Mati. 11 : 20-30). 
cities (20-24). Jesus visits home (25, 26). 
(27). The rest and the rest-giver (28-30). 
~Jesus Warns Pharisees (Matt. 12: 22-377). 
cure (22). An important question (23). A serious charge 
Jesus questions the Pharisees (25-30). 
and condemnation (31-37). 
Tues.—/esus Warns Others (Matt. 12 


3° 20-35). 


Mon, - A wonderful 


(24). The warning 
2 p8-s50. 
The sign of Jonah (38-40). 
Nineveh and 


Compare Mark 
A warning from 
Sheba’s queen to that generation (41-45). 
An invitation to Christ (46-50). 

An Ola Warning and Invitation (Isa. 7 
peal (1-4). The condition (5-9). 
The invif&tion (16-18). 
Thurs. 

The meeting at 
18-21). 

teac*ers (28-31). A loving invitation (32-38). 
Pri.— Warning and Invitation by Peter (2 Pet. 3: 1-18). 
of remembrance (1, 2). 


Wed. 7-20). The ap- 
The pretense (1o-15). 
The promise and warning (19, 20). 
17-38). 
Paul's service in Ephesus 
Warned by the Spirit (22-27) 











A Warning and Invitation from Paul (Acts 20 
Miletus (17) 


























Against false 























A word 
A word of warning (3-7). A 











word of promise (8-10). 
of cheer (17, 18). 


Sat.— Warning and Invitation by Jude ( Jude 1-25). 
The danger and warning (4-16). 


duction (1-3). 
mony of apostles (17-19). 
security (24, 25). 


Sun.— The Last Warning and Invitation ( Rev. 22 : 8-21). Wor- 


ship none but God (8, 9). 
(10-16). 
(17). 
Chicago, lil. 
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The call for his coming and the invitation to all 
The final warning and blessing (18-21). 
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A word of hope (11-16). A word dict tne sentence of that day, which afterwards becomes 
; a claim to be the Judge. There 1s% hint of degrees in 
The intro- 


punishment.—For you: Referring to the cities, but, of 
course, standing for the inhabitants. 

Verse 23.—And thou, Capernaum: Robinson places 
the site at Khan Minyeh ; Thomson, at Tell Him, 
about two miles distant. Both sites are in Gennesaret. 
— Shalt thou be exalted to heaven? So the better attested 
reading, implying a negative answer. The figure sug- 
gests great privilege, as the answer shows.— Zhou shalt 


The testi- 
The entreaty (20-23). The 


Warnings of Jesus’ coming 
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4 £ down ; Or, ‘*be brought down,’’ the authorities being 
divided. — Unto Hades ; Not ‘‘Gehenna,"’ that is, ‘‘hell,”’ 
but the place of the dead ; a figure for moral degra- 
dation in this instance.—/n Sodom: In emphatic po- 
sition.— Remained until this day: Sodom was one of 
the oldest cities in Palestine. 

Verse 24.—// shall be more tolerable: The fate of 
Sodom shows that a future and universal judgment is 
referred to. 

Verse 25.—Az that season: Luke 10: 21, ‘‘In that 
J same hour.’’ Such utterances might have been re- 

peated. —Answered: This may refer to what precedes 
(vs. 20-24), or to some objection of the hearers. —/¢hank 
thee; Or, ‘‘ praise.’" The original meaning is ‘‘ con- 
fess,’’ but it usually suggests grateful confession.— O 
Father ; The whole passage goes to prove that all four 
Gospels indicate the same view of the person of Christ. 
4 —Lord of heaven and earth: Appropriate, since the 
main thought is of God's sovereignty.— 7hat: The 
word also means ‘‘ because,'’ but ‘‘ that’’ seems prefer- 
able here.— Didst hide these things: Respecting him- 
self and the revealed truth centering in him.— 7he wise 
and understanding : ‘* Prudent’’ is now too restricted in 
meaning. Those deeming themselves ‘‘ wise’’ are re- 
ferred to, probably directly pointing to the Pharisees. — 
Unto babes: Infants ; here those of a childlike dispo- 


$s 
Bethany? 
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Lesson Surroundings and 


Critical 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ISTORICAL Position.—Luke records (Luke to ; 
13-15, 21, 22) similar sayings to those in this 
lesson in connection with the mission of the Seventy in 
the last year of our Lord’s ministry. 


seems to connect the sayings 
about John the Baptist. 


nothing is recorded as intervening, except the close of 


that discourse. 


PLace.—In Galilee, probably in Gennesaret, possibly 

See notes on verses 21-23. 

Time.—In the early summer of 781, year of Rome ; 

The date of the discourses in Luke is 

in November of the next year. 
PARALLEL PASSAGE. —Luke Io : 


in Capernaum. 


that is, A.D. 28. 


lel in thought, but probably belonging to a later occasion. 


* 


. Critical 


Verse 20.— Then began he 
Baptist left the hearers without excuse (vs. 7-19) ; much 
greater, then, is the responsibility of those hearing our 
In a bad sense the word means 
‘*revile.’'— The cities: 


Lord. — 7o upbraiad : 
‘‘reproach,"’ 
verses 21 and 23 were in or 
works: Literally, 


pentance was the object of 


apparent popularity, there. had not been a proper re- 
sponse to his words and works. 
21.—Woe unto thee: 
and indignation.— Chorazin : 
situated two miles from Capernaum, now identified with 
Kerazeh, which is about that distance from Tell Him, 


Verse 


though farther from Khan 
Bethsaida: 


The emphasis rests on this 


the order of the Revised Version.— Refented long ago: 
: 21-28 ; Mark 7 : 24-30.—Sack- 
cloth and ashes : A garment of coarse cloth, resembling 


Compare Matthew 15 


a sack, was worn as a symbol of penitence, and ashes 
were sprinkled on the head (comp. Jonah 3 : 5-9). 
Verse 22.—Jn the day of judgment: A-claim to pre- 


If that is the proper position, 


‘* powers,"’ 
cles.""—Because they repented not: To call forth re- 


Probably western Bethsaida (John 1 : 44; 
12: 21), though Bethsaida Julias, at the outlet of the 
Jordan, is usually referred to in the Synoptic Gospels. — 
In Tyre and Sidon: Gentile regions north of Galilee. 


sition, docile and humble. 

Verse 26.— Vea, Father: More exact than ‘ even 
so.’"—For; Or, ‘‘that."’ Either the reason forthe 
praise or the purport of it ; the same term as in verse 
25.—/t was well-fpleasing: Literally, ‘* became good 
pleasire.’* The verse indicates’ the perfect accord be- 
tween our Lord and his Father's will. ee tek 

Verse 27:—AU things: All that pertains to thé reve 
lation of God to men. — Have been delivered: Literally, 
‘«were delivered.’’— Of my Father : That is, ‘‘by.’’— 
And no one: ‘‘Man"’ is inexact.—XKnoweth-s A-comi-« 
pound verb, pointing to full knowledge ; so in the next 
clause. —Save the Father: ‘‘Save,"" ‘as in the next 
The whole statement implies a peculiar and 
mysterious relation.—Netther doth any one know the 
Father: The last phrase is emphatic.—Save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him: 
Not the simple future, ‘will,’’ but a verb suggesting 
purpose as well as willingness. The full knowledge of 
the Father rests upon the peculiar relation between the 
Father and the Son, but, since all things were delivered 
to the Son, adequate knowledge comes to the individual 
through the revelation made by the Son. 

Verse 28.—Come unto me: There is no parallel to 
verses 28-30 in Luke’s account. 


Notes 


But verse 20 here 
directly with the discourse 


clause. 


13-15, 21, 22; paral- 


Notes 

: The ministry of John the He invites to himself, 
because the knowledge of the Father is through him. 
This invitation shows how fully he ‘ willeth to reveal"’ 
the Father.—ZLador and are heavy laden: The former 
points to active toil; the latter, to passive trial. The 
primary reference is to those seeking God by their own 
efforts and burdened by legal requirements. —/ wi// grve 
you rest: **1"’ is emphatic. The Greek verb means to 
In earlier English ver- 
occurs, and in the Rhemish “refresh 
If ‘‘ rest you’’ 
the sense. 


All named in 
near Gennesaret. — Mighty 
here meaning ‘ mira- 


his miracles. Despite his cause or allow any one to rest. 


sions ‘‘ ease you 


” 


you. were allowable, it would express 

Expressing both grief 
According to Jerome, Verse 29.— Zake my yoke upon you : Familiar figure ; 
compare Acts 15:20. This is the method of receiving 
rest; see verse 30.—Learn of me: Literally, ‘‘ from 
** not simply from my example, but by accepting 


my authority. 


Minyeh (see on v. 23).— me; 
Both imperatives point to a single act, 
the former emphasizing obedience, the latter docility.— 
For lam meek and lowly in heart: Not in appearance, 
but really. This meekness and lowliness he took upon 
him that he might reveal the Father ; hence this is a 
And ye shall find rest 
to your souls: Not physical rest, as men, then and now, 
Fersonal trust in this Person is the basis of 
such rest ; a means of attaining it is meekness and lowli- 
ness like his. 

Verse 30.—Easy: 


phrase (so in v. 22) ; hence 
reason for coming to him, etc. 





imagine. 


The term also means ‘ whole- 
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some,"’ or ‘‘agreeable.""—My burden is light: -The 
contrast, like that of Hebrew poetry, is with ‘‘labor"’ 
and *‘ heavy laden’ respectively. The ethics of Christ 
are higher than those of Pharisaism, but pardon from 
him and continued grace from him give a new and con- 
stant motive, which renders duty ‘‘easy*’ and ‘light.”’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


** T-OR my Yoxe ts Easy.'’ —The Oriental yoke which 

is used with oxen is a very simple and rude affair 
such as could be made in a few hours by any ordinary 
peasant. It consists of two transverse sticks, say ten 
feet long, held a sufficient distance apart by a central 
pin, which passes through the pole, serving as the pole 
of the wagon or the beam of the plow ; then on each 
side are two sticks about two feet apart, which pass ver- 
tically through the two transverse pieces, and enclose in 
the square space thus formed the neck of the ox, caus- 
ing the pressure to come upon its shoulders, and keep- 
ing the two animals a convenient distance apart. 

When this rude yoke is compared with the modern 
improved Western yoke, with its smooth broad frame 
carefully fitted to the neck and shoulders of the ox, and 
with the light and well-adjusted bows, passing under 
the neck of the animal, and sometimes even having a 
lateral motion, permitting the oxen to step more widely 
apart when the exigencies of the road require it, the con- 
trast between the two will be found very striking. The 
one is a torture to the poor beast forced to wear it, 
pressing upon him unevenly, thus preventing him from 
applying half his strength to the load, galling his shoul- 
ders, twisting his neck, and causing him often to fall 
down in the road choking and helpless under the heavy 
strain, and urged by the goad of an ignorant and merci- 
less driver. The other yoke is the result of mechanical 
skill, combined with a merciful regard for the poor 
beast of labor,—an intelligent, economical, and merci- 
ful application of the muscular strength of the ox to the 
performance of the work required. The one is a hard 
yoke,—in fact, one cannot imagine any more clumsy 
and inadequate contrivance, while the other és as effective 
and as easy as any application of muscular power can 
well be made. 

The term ‘‘ yoke’’ in the Oriental languages is, by a 
natural figure of speech, also used for the rule of life, 
and the ritualistic requirements demanded of their fol- 
lowers by those who claimed to be religious guides. In 
this respect the yoke imposed upon those whom our 
Lord was addressing by those who exercised spiritual 
rule over them was as absurd in its requirements, and as 
galling and severe in its exactions, as the clumsy and 
ill-fitting yoke upon the necks of the beasts of labor. 
They were truly laboring, and were heavy laden. Their 
weary souls greatly needed that rest which he alone 
could give. The experience of that time is being con- 
tinually repeated at the present day._ They who have 
learned of,Him who is meek and lowly of heart, and are 
ready for that loving service of which the yoke is the 
emblem, will find his yoke an easy one, and his burden 
light, and they will find rest unto their souls. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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A Fourfold Aspect ¢f the 
Revealing Christ 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


JEVERENTLY following the stream of our Lord's 
thoughts here, we discern in it four windings. 
They bring out a fourfold aspect of his world-wide sig- 
nificance as the revealer. The lament over rejecters 
gives place to thankfulness that ‘‘ babes'’ accepted what 
wise men rejected, and that, again, merges into the 
thought of the ineffable, mutual knowledge between the 
Father and the Son, and the Son's consequent sole 
power to reveal the Father. All these aspects converge 
at last on the univ. rsal invitation, and the promise in 
which he speaks to every soul and offers it rest. 
1. The lament over the rejecters. When Jesus ‘‘ up-, 
braids,’*. his own heart feels the wo, which he de- 
houtces, and the very purpose of the plain declaration 
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of impending judgment is that the people, on whom it 
is ready to fall, may take warning, and so the prediction 
may not be fulfilled. Once more Jesus appealed to the 
cities which had refused him. Pitying, yearniny love 
arrays itself in a robe of sternness. The words are 
heavy with threatenings, but we can hear a sob in the 
voice. The first noteworthy point here is the union of 
love that would fain save, and of judicial righteousness 
that has no option but to condemn. He wept over 
Chorazin as over Jerusalem, but the tears did not stay 
the sentence, nor did the sentence prevent the tears, 
Again, we note Christ's unhesitating assertion that he is 
the climax of all divine revelation, having done mightier 
works, and thereby poured brighter light than had ever 
been seen before. Further, we cannot eliminate from 
the words his claim that our relation to him is the de- 
termining element in our present and future condition. 
The ‘‘ day of judgment’’ for the cities that have seen 
and rejected him will turn on their attitude to him. It 
is a tremendous assertion, and, unless we accept ii as 
true, what shall we say of the asserter? ‘‘ More tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sidon than for you,'’—the degree ot 
light measures responsibility. ‘‘ They would have re- 
pented long ago,’’—familiarity with the light dulls sus- 
ceptibility for it Some of us have seen Christ.for so 
long that we do not see him. What toa heathen is a 
wonder above all¢wonders is to ‘‘ gospel-hardened,"’ 
nominal Christians wearisome commonplace. 

2. Thankfulness for the ‘babes who accept. Jesus 
turns from speaking to men to speak to the Father. 
Matthew sets the two utterances in immediate connection, 
not only in time, but in thought. ‘‘ Jesus answered"’ 
may suggest that the second corresponds to, and, as it 
were, meets the first, relieving its sadness. Jesus stayed 
himself on the contemplation of the humble souls who 
did see*what so many refused to look at. A hearing ear 
is needed, as well as speaking lips, before truth can be 
communicated. The hiding is not the object of thank- 
fulness in the same way as the revealing. It is rather a 
necessary concomitant, and what -moves the heart of 
Jesus to praise, even in view of the fate of the rejecters, 
is that all that is needed for reception of his blessings is 
something which all men may have. His gospel is re- 
vealed to babes and hid from the wise, not because 
intellect or culture hinder from receiving it, or because 
it has special attractions for uneducated and narrow 
minds, but because—thank God !—iritellect and culture 
give no special capacity for discerning it, and because 
those who possess them are so apt to think that they do 
give the key to all things that they recoil from taking up 
the lowly position of the ‘“babes."' The intellect is not 
the organ for apprehending Christ. The wise man 
must be content to dismount from his chariot, and to 
wash in Jordan, like any other leper. He is apt to wish 
to be treated as a superior person who happens to be 
ill ; the gospel treats him as a sick man who happens to 
be a superior person. If he chooses to take the place 
common to him and the lowliest, and to come as a sin- 
ner needing a Saviour, his is the same right as the poor- 
est and sickliest. Only he has to lay down his weight 
of wisdom and learning at the outside of the strait gate. 
And, because it is hard to do that, ‘‘ not many wise men 
after the flesh are called.'* Christian faith has no affin- 
ity with inferior mental power, nor with superior either. 
It calls for nothing but the constiousness of need and 
sin, which the wisest and most foolish of mortals should 
equally have. Jesus was thankful because the condition 
of accepting ‘‘ these things "’ 
exercise. 


was one that all men may 
It was the universality of the gospel, not its 
limitation to a class, which drew forth his praise. 

3. The ground of the Son's revealing power. Far 
above the sad contrarieties of his treatment by men, Jesus 
soars to contemplate the ineffable communion of the 
Father and the Son, and to build thereon his claim to be 
the sole revealer of God, whether mén will reject or ac- 
cept. He speaks of the Father's giving of all things to 
him as a past fact. ‘* We see not yet all things put 
under him,*’ but that delivering of all things lies back 
in ‘‘the beginning,’’ and is completed in God's eternal 
purpose, though the visible manifestation thereof is a 
slow historical process. Complete possession and ad- 
ministration of ‘all things"’ is one phase of the com- 
plete union of Father and Son, and the other is complete 
mutual knowledge. It takes a man to know men ; we 
know what we are like; only God can know God. 
Jesus claims to know the Father,—then what did he 
assert himself to be? He declared that in his being 








were depths which none but the Father could know, — 
then what did he assert himself to be? This unique 
knowledge, which he thus sets forth in its double aspect, 
is only possible by virtue of his true deity, and those 
who reject that have to pare down these great words, or 
to eject them bodily from the record. That unique 
knowledge is also the ground on which Jesus rests his 
claim to reveal God. He does not say that he, a man, 
has learned, by meditation and purging his heart, some- 
thing more of the Father than the rest of us; but he 
puts his revealing office as the result of that entire par- 
ticipation in the divine dominion, and of the union 
which gives knowledge beyond the reach of any creature, 

4. The universal invitation. The summons to all the 
weary and heavy-laden wakens echoes in all hearts. 
Men may differ as wise and foolish, or even as rejecters 
like the people of Capernaum and receivers like the 
disciples, but we all know the weight of life, and the 
weariness of restless hearts and grinding toil. Jesus 
‘* wills to reveal’’ to all, and whatever sound of limita- 
tion that expression mey have, the universai invitation 
which follows shows that his loving will goes out to every 
burdened—that is, to every-—soul. He calls us to two 
things, and he promises a twofold rest. To ‘come 
unto’’ him is the first step which we take when we put 
our faith in him, and then the burden of sin drops from 
our galled shoulders, and he gives the rest of forgiveness 
and of conscious possession of God's love. To take his 
yoke upon us and to learn of him is a further step, and 
it is taken when, like docile oxen, we stretch out our 
necks to receive the yoke of his commandments and ex- 
ample, and the result of yielding our wills to him, and 
of growing meekness and lowliness learned from him, is 
that we find rest in our souls ; for to be like Christ is to 
be at peace with God, ourselves, and all creatures and 
events. His yoke is easy, not because his commands 
are less stringent than the world's law of morals, but -be- 
cause it is lined with love. His burden is light because 
it carries him who carries it 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Warnings to the Unrepentant. Rest for the Weary 


UR Lord was not merely a prophet of smooth things, 

but was a true successor of John the denouncer. 

He stood on Mt. Sinai and Calvary, Ebal and Gerizim, 

and poured out the thunder and curses, or the streaming 

blood and prayers for forgiveness of murderers, as each 
was demanded. 

Chorazin had been exalted to heaven by his presence 
and mighty works. It was thrust down to the hell of 
utter ruin. Tyre and Sidon, centers of Baal worship, 
were less blameworthy than cities rejecting the proffered 
services of Christ. Even below Sodom is a deeper 
depth for one who neglects so great a salvation. Cities 
are used to typify individuals, Individuals pass on, but 
ruined cities remain monumental proofs of the peril of 
rejected opportunities. The earth's surface is blasted 
with gigantic hieroglyphics of punishment. 
is from Sinai. 


This breath 
The next is from Calvary. It consists of two parts, 
namely, that the deep, incomprehensible questions that 
caunot be answered to the worldly wise are revealed to 
even babes who are spiritually Minded. Love feels that 
the infinite love of God for his children does all things, 
even severe judgments, right. Faith says, ‘‘ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight."’ 

Verse 27 is a compendium of theology. 1. God the 
Father has given the sovereignty of all things to the 
Son. 2. The natire of the Son exceeds in mystery all 
perception of man. 3. The things necessary to be 
known of the Father are revealed to particular men by 
the Son. What expansions of these brief fundamentals 
are possible in volumes and lives. 

Because of these truths Christ says, Come unto me, 
who am full of power, sovereignty, knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and infinite love, and (as the Greek says liter- 
ally) ‘I will rest you.'' The day closes with only 
Calvary in sight. Incense, clouds of mercy, hover over 
it, and the last rays of the Sun of Righteousness make 
its glorious sunset a fit portal for sunrise of another 
world, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


THANK (thee... that thou didst hide... from 

the wise,... and didst reveal them unto babes! 
(v. 25.) Do you realize that those bright-eyed little 
creatures looking up into your face can understand the 
deepest truths of life as well as or better than you can 
yourself? If you do not believe that, you are not in 
very good shape for teaching. If you want proof of it, 
recall the days of your own childhood, “when these great 
conceptions of duty, destiny, and God flashed upon your 
soul with a hundred million candle-power. I can re- 
member an impression of infinity and eternity made 
upon my mind when I was eight years old, in compari- 
son to the vividness of which all others are like the light 
from a glow-worm. The teacher's real business is not 
so much to teach those pranky little creatures to see 
what they do not see as to make them believe and con- 
fess that what they do see is real and true. Who would 
not give all he possesses to get back the clearness of 
those childhood visions ! You will learn more from the 
little ones than You will ever teach them, if you are hum- 
ble enough. 

Come unto me,... and I will give you rest (v. 28). 
How many of life's most precious invitations pass un- 
heard or unheeded ! How many sources of comfort we 
fail to avail ourselves of! It is nu sign that there are no 
invitations to rest and peace because you do not hear 
them, nor any comfort because you do not appropriate 
it. There are those who do not, or will not, hear the 
voice of Christ, who deny the reality of the invitation or 
of the comfort. But there are others who really listen 
to the call, and who really experience the rest and 
peace. You might as well tell the convalescent who 
sits in the soft sunshine, and grows strong in its light 
and life, that it has no potency for good, as to tell 
the true Christian that Jesus Christ cannot fulfil his 
promise, 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me (v. 29). 
Some horses may escape the bridle and some oxen the 
yoke, but no man ever did or ever will. There is no use 
kicking and bucking. The way to do is to bear it 
patiently. One of. my friends out Wét used to break 
his horses by putting an empty bag on their backs first, 
and gradually filling it with oats until they had a load 
like a saddle and rider before they knew it. Another 
used to throw them down, tie their feet, strap a saddle 
on their back, their bands, 
and, when they rose, settle down with his whole weight 
on their tender backs. It was all the same in the long 
run, Both had to bear their burdens. It may be easier 
if ours are laid upon us gently, so that we can get used 
to them ; but there is no use rearing and plunging even 
when they are strapped on suddenly. 
submissive. Move 
softly, step gently, and you will learn wonderful lessons 
under the yoke. 


straddle them, then cut 


Don't tempt the whip and spur. 


Cincinnats, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





LABORING IN 
IN TUDY 
ERVICE 


oor 


TAKE MY YOKE 











What is our Golden Text? Next verse? Nex? 
(Drill briefly on verses 28-30.) 


When Jesus offers to give us rest, does that mean idle- 


ness,—a complete vacation from every duty? No, in- 
deed ! What is this he also says? (Point) What isc 
yeke for? It is easy to pull when we are yoked with 
Jesus. ‘Sweet is labor wrought for thee.'' He wants 


us to labor in his service, and then we shall find rest. 
But there are other kinds of Jabor that do not bring 
rest. Those Pharisees who were always objecting to 
Jesus labored in study until they thought they knew it 
all, No rest for their souls,—envious, dissatisfied, fault- 
finding, conceited,—and they did not find the truth 
either. Only ‘‘ babes,’’ as Jesus calls them, —those who 


Be patient ; be: 
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foliow him lke little children, and are never too wise to 
learn from God,—only they are wise. It is right to study 
and learn all we can ; but we must learn Jesus’ lessons 
too,—those Beatitudes we had about the meek, the mer- 
ciful, and the others. Some scholars work hard, and win 
honors, and know a great deal, and it does their souls no 
good because they refuse to take the yoke of Jesus. 

And then there are those who labor in sin. The peo- 
ple in those wicked cities worked hard serving Satan. 
The Devil's yoke is far heavier than Jesus’ yoke, and 
the end is death. Many poor sinners from heathen 
cities like Tyre and Sidon, and from the city slums, have 
taken Jesus’ yoke. What will become of this Sunday- 
school if we reject it here ? 

Trenton, N. /. 

“ 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘*Come unto me, ye weary."’ Psalm 66 : 1-7. 


‘** To-day thy mercy calls me."’ (86 : 1-3.) 
. 3 , Psalm 8 : 1-9. 

‘* When the weary, seeking rest.’’ . (9 : 1-8.) 
‘* Hark! hark, my soul !"’ Psalm 97 : 1-8. 

‘* Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness."’ , (133 : 1-6.) 
‘* Come, every soul by sin oppressed."' Psalm a ~goe ) 
** Jesus is waiting to welcome the weary." pcalm »: on adit 

** To-day the Saviour calls."’ (2 : 5-9.) 


“2% 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What fate befell John? 
did John send to Jesus? How did Jesus answer? 

1. REJECTION (vs. 20-24). Why had denunciation 
been absent, so far as is recorded, from Christ's teaching 
up to this time? Why was it a necessary element from 
this time on? What can you tell about the places 
mentioned in these verses? What hint is here given of 
the fact that the Gospels leave many events of Christ's 
life unrecorded? Why might Capernaum, especially, 
raise its head on high? What should have led all these 
cities to repent? Why was their hardness of heart more 
culpable than that of Tyre and Sidon? How does this 
reproach apply to modern men and cities ? 

2. REVELATION (vs. 25 -27).—‘‘ Jesus answered "’ 
(v. 25), what? What were the ‘‘ things hidden from the 
wise’’ ? What class of men did Christ characterize as 
‘*babes''? Why? Why does it ‘‘seem good’’ to God 
to reveal the divine mysteries to such souls? Why does 
Christ describe in this connection his own authority ? 
How does he reveal God to men ? 

3. INVITATION (vs. 28-30).—Why did Christ couple 
these gentle words with the stern words in the first part 
of our lesson? What are some of the world’s heavy 
burdens ? What things constitute the yoke that Satan 
imposes? Why does Christ speak of his service as a 
yoke? What renders it easy, light? In what vain ways 
does the world seek rest? Why does Christ emphasize 
his lowliness? How is humility a pathway to rest? 


What question 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic : Seeking to Save 


Analysis 


I, BY SOLEMN WARNING (vs. 20-24). 
1. Severe Rebuke : 
Then began he to upbraid the cities (20). 
Arise, go to Nineveh, .. . and cry en it (Jonah 1: 2. 
He upbraided them with their unbelief (Mark 16 : 14). 
2. Definite Application : 
.. Bethsaida / 


Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown ( Jonah 3: 4). 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, .. . ye would not ! (Matt. 23: 37.) 


Chorazin/. . Capernaum (21, 23). 


3. Damaging Comparison: 
They would have repented long age (21). 


They did worse than their fathers ( Jer. 7 : 26) 


It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon (Luke w : 14). 


4- Approaching Doom: 
Thou shalt go down unto Hades (23). 
The wicked shall return to Sheol ( Psa. 9 : 17). 
In Hades he lifted up his eyes (Luke 16: 23). 
I, IN DIVINE FELLOWSHIP (vs. 25-27) 
1. Sonship Assumed : 
Jesus... said, I thank thee, O Father (25). 


lf any man serve me, him will the Father honor ( John 12 : 26). 
Father, . . . glorify thy Son ( John 17: 1). 
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4. Submission Expressed : - 
Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleastag in thy sight (26). 
Not what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14: 36). 
I seek. . . the will of him that sent me ( John 5: 30). 
3. Authority Accepted : 
All things have been delivered unto me of my Father (27). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
The Father. . . hath given all things into his hand ( John 3: 35). 
4. Co-Knowledge Affirmed: 
No one knoweth, ... save the Father; ... save the Son (27). 


The Father knoweth me, and I know the Father ( John ro: 15). 
O righteous Father, .. . 1 knew thee (John 17: 25). 


Ill. BY GRACIOUS INVITATIONS (vs. 28-30). 

1. To Come: 

Come unto me (28). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye (Isa. 55 : 1). 
If way man thirst, let him come unto me ( John 7 : 37). 
2. To Labor: 

Take my yoke upon you (29). 
We are God's fellow-workers (1 Cor. 3: 9). 
I beseech thee also, true yoke-fellow (Phil. 4 : 3). 
3- To Learn: 

Learn of me (29). 
Ye also should do as I have done to you ( John 13 : 15). 
Ye did not so learn Christ (Eph. 4: 20), 
4- To Rest: 

Ye shall find rest unto your souls (29). 


Ye shall find rest for your souls ( Jer. 6 : 16). 
That they may rest from their labors (Rev. 14 : 13). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: TZhy kingdom come.— 
—Matt. 6: to. . 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 11 : 20-30. Jesus warning and inviting. 
TUES,—Isa. 1: 1-9. Rebellious children. 
WED.—Isa. 1: 10-20, Pretense nd sincerity, 
THURS.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. Responsibility for privileges. 
FRL—r1r Cor. 1: 18-31. Worldly wisdom rejected. 
SAT.—John 15: 18-25. Hated without cause, 
SUN,—Eph, 2: 11-22, Made nigh. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
e PREPARED BY 

George .H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 

IN CONSULTATION WITH 

Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 


Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
ll. Title for this Week’s Story: Jesus’ Invitation 


HI. Golden Text: Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest,-—Mark 11 : 28. 


IV. ResuJt Sought: 
1, Willing obedience to Jesus, 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 

1. Invitations which the childrene have re- 
ceived. 

2. Reference to being tired after play, study, 
work, or at night. 

3. A story of a child who insisted upon spend- 
ing a holiday in her own way, and failed 
to have a good time. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under 1V, V, and VIII various ways oftreating the lesson are indicated. 
From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 
herself and her class. Under VI, VII, and IX, is illustrated one of the 


many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 


gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.) 


CENTRAL THovcut: Willing Obedience 


I. PREPARATION FOR Lesson STORY. 

What is this that I hold in my hand? Take to the 
class an enVelope containing an invitation, and get the 
children to talk about invitations to parties, and that 
sort of thing. 

I want to tell you a story about two girls named Bertha 


and Edith. They lived in the city. One day the post- 





[Epiror's Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps,- with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday Schodl Times, upon request. } 
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man brought a letter which contained an invitation to 
them to go and visit their Aunt Lavinia, who lived in the 
country, and they went. 

One day Bertha said to Edith, «1 don't see why aunt 
won't allow us to do just as we please ; let us ask her if 
we may.’’ Aunt Lavinia thought it over, and said, 
‘« Very well, if you want to have your own way to-day 
you may, but, if you get inte trouble, remember it will 
not be my fault.’’ 

The girls thought they were going to be very happy, 
but, before the day was over, they found their mistake. 
. They thought that happiness came from having one’s 
own way, but it does not. Auntie had not allowed them 
“to go near the bee-hive, but now that they could do as 
they pleased, they went so near they got stung. The 
dinner-hour was always at twelve o'clock, but Bertha 
and Edith did not come home until long after that time, 
and they found dinner all cleared away, and what they 
had was cold, and the dessert all gone. Auntie always 
liked them to have their sun-bonnets on when they 
played out in the sun, so that when they left them on 
the grass, instead of putting them on, they soon found 
that their faces were all smarting with sunburn. They 
went barefooted as well as bareheaded, and it was some 
days before the cuts of the stones and pricks of the 
thorns were all healed up. Auntie had never allowed 
them to eat green apples, but this day they ate so many 
that at night the doctor had to be sent for, and they had 
to take some bitter medicine, and stay in bed all the 
next day. They learned that having one’s own way 
does not bring happiness. This is a lesson we all have 
to learn. Our Bible story to-day tells us how Jesus 
taught it to the people. 


2. THE LEsson Story. 

Introduce the lesson story by a somewhat general re- 
view of the life of Jesus. The questions may be divided 
under three heads: (1.) Who he was ; (2) what he did ; 
(3) what he said. Be careful not to allow the bright 
scholars to answer all the questions. Some teachers 
make the wise rule of not allowing any child to answer 
until called upon by name. Give the dull scholars thé 
easy questions, and thus encourage them, but give the 
bright scholars the hard questions to answer. 

One time Jesus sat and talked to the people. Some of 
them wanted their own way, and would not obey him. 
He told them that if they would keep the rules he gave 
they would be far happier. 
invitation to come to him. 


Then he gave every one an 
What he meant was to learn 
his rules and to obey him. He told them that if they 
did they would be happy. These are his words, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’’ i 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

The Golden Text is an invitation from Jesus to us all. 
What does it say? Who knows one way in which we 
can come to Jesus? Yes, we can come to him in 
prayer. - What he means to teach us is that, when we 
thus come to him, we must be ready to obey him. 
Who knows one of the rules Jesus gave us. Yes, the 
Golden Rule. Who best showed us how to keep this 
rule, and so to make ourselves and others happy? 
Were Bertha and Edith happier when they obeyed 
Aunt Lavinia, or the day they had their own way ? 

Jesus said, ‘‘My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light." He means that, if we obey him, our lives will 
be brighter and happier. Don't you want*to obey Jesus ? 
It is one thing for us te say ‘‘ Yes,"’ but it is a better 
thing to show it by our actions. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 
Emphasized 


Willing 
Obedien>:. 








The Lesson 
Story 


Preparation | _ 
for Lesson | Story of 
Story Bertha and Edith. 


VIN. Pictures for the Children 


1. Christ Preaching from a Boat, by Hofmann. 
The Sermon on the Mount, by Hofmann. ° 
Christ Blessing Little Children, by Hofmann. 
Christ Blessing Little Children, by Plockhérst. 
Christ Blessing Little Chiidren, by Vogel. 
Jesus and the Child, by Balheim. 


Jesus’ Invitation, 





Nn 


‘ 


away 
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obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by 
the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Hlustrations 
1. As the story of Bertha and Edith is told, sketch 


the hill, the country house, the bee-hive, etc. 
2. Print the words OBEDIENCE BRINGS HAPPINESS. 











OBEDIENCE 
BRINGS 


HAPPINESS 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL.—Matthew 11 
tervening story. 


: 20-30. There, is no in- 


Narrative on which to Base the Lesson Teaching 


As this lesson has no story, we must supply that for 
the class. Jesus’ warnings and invitations are based on 
all his life and work in Capernaum and its vicinity. 
Let the teacher therefore call to the scholars’ mind the 
many miracles that Jesus wrought in thattown. We have 
already seen many of these. There was the demoniac, 
Peter's mother-in-law, the multitudes outside of Peter's 
house, the paralytic, Jairus’s daughter, and the centurion’ s 
servant. In addition to these, we have two blind men 
(Matt. 9: 27), a dumb spirit cast out (Matt. 9 : 32), a 
leper healed (Mark 1 : 40), a woman cured (Matt. g : 20). 
But we are not told of all that Jesus did in that city. 
If all had been told in detail, we should have a record 
of hundreds of miracles that Jesus wrought in that place, 

In addition to all this, he taught there incessantly, 
and they heard his gracious words time and time again. 
We are not told of the miracles wrought in Bethsaida, 
but from what Jesus says in this lesson we infer that he 
did there too many wonderful works. Probably net in 
any city in all that land had the Master showed his 
power in so wonderful a way. This is why he spoke as 
he did in this lesson ; for, while the people were per- 
fectly wilting to receive all these blegsings at his hands, 
yet, when it came to their doing what he wished them to 
do, they drew back. They were not willing to leave 
their sinful lives, and do that which was right in the 
sight of God. This is why he warned them so sol- 
emnly, and at the same time gave them the tender. in- 
vitations to come to him for rest and blessing. 


Helpful Thoughts about Warnings 

If you found that your house was on fire, would you 
warn others in the house? Surely. Would you warn 
them because you hated or because you loved them ? 
Because you loved them. We warn others because we 
do not wish them to incur the’ danger that threatens 
them. The world is full of warnings. Red lights on our 
railroads, fog-bells on our coasts, storm signals when a 
cyclone is coming, —all these are meant for the good of 
the people. They are inspired by the desire to.save 
life. Well, this is just why Jesus warned the people of 
Capernaum. And did they heed his words? No; they 
passed them by as of no importance. And what hap- 
pened to their city? It perished, and to-day there is 
not one house standing where, in the time of the Master, 
there were thousands. 

sut these words in the lesson are not the only warn- 
ings that we find in the Bible.® That book is full of 
warnings against sin, and these apply to our times as 
‘well as to those in which the Saviour lived. Yet men 
and boys go ahead to-day as though the warnings were 
nothing. W- are warned against drunkenness; against 
theft, against lying, against disobedience to parents, 


and against sin of all kinds. But what do we see? 





[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 


(For information as to where these pictures may be day School Times. ] 
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Thousands paying no attention to God's words. So 
they go ahead, and suffer both in this world and in the 
world to come. We who are here to-day are warned to 
flee from the wrath of God, which will most surely over- 
take all who will not repent. And this warning is sent 
in loving kindness to us, so as to save us from future 
punishment. Is it not the height of folly for us to go 
ahead as if no warning were given, or as if there were 
no truth in its voice ? 

But to us, too, there comes the gentle voice of Jesus 
inviting us to come to him for rest and peace. If the 
fireman warns you of danger, and at the same time puts 
up a ladder to your window, and offers to take you down 
safely, and youdo not go, whose fault is it if you perish ? 
And whose fault will it be if, after all that you know of 
Jesus and his love, you too perish eternally? 
own. 


Your 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—What miracle is told of 
in Matthew 9:27? Whose mother-in-law did Jesus 
heal in Capernaum? What remarkable thing once hap- 
pened in front of Peter's house? Whom did Jesus heal, 
as told in Mark 1 : 40? 
roof in Capernaum ? 

For Use in the Class. —Why do men warn each 
other? Give some ‘instances where we warn men pub- 
licly. 


Why did men once break up a 


Is it well to get angry if we are warned? In 
what way should all kind warnings be accepted ? What 
did Jesus say to the people of Capernaum besides these 
words of warning? Did they profit by his warnings and 
What may we learn from all this experi- 


ence of the people that-lived in Capernaum ? 


invitations ? 


New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ARMONISTS disagree concerning the time when 
Christ spoke these words. For the teacher it is 
only important to place them where they will most 
naturally and effectively interpret our Lord's message 
concerning the meaning of his presence among men and 
the way in which those who are wise will respond to it. 
He is with us now, unseen, but manifested through his 
works and his Spirit. If we substitute modern names 
for these cities that have disappeared, these words are 
spoken to us by the Son of God to-day. Make them 
impressive to yourself by prayer, then interpret them to 
your scholars with the power he gives, 
General Preparation 

The Bible material is all in the eleven verses of the 
lesson (Matt. 11 : 20-30). Some of these sayings against 
the cities are quoted by Luke as spoken after the return 
of the seventy disciples from their preaching tour in 
Galilee (Luke 10: 12-15). They must have been ut- 
tered after Christ had for some time preached the gospel 
of the kingdom and wrought mighty works throughout 
the province. They declare and illustrate four great 
facts in human ¢ :perience. 

1. The Punishment of Undelief (vs. 20-24). As we 
saw last Sunday, when John asked Jesus if he was really 
the Messiah, he cured many of diseases while John's 
messengers were present, then sent them to tell John 
what they had seen, with this message, ‘‘ Blessed is he, 
whosoever shall find none occasion of stumbling in me."’ 
Look at what Christ has done and is doing to banish 
evil and to make mankind loving, true, pure, like him- 
self. Can you see all these things, and yet reject him? 
The people of the cities where he had for months been 
doing the things which were his answer to John found 
occasion of stumbling in him. He seems to have been 
suddenly startled by the fruitlessness of his work in 
them, He felt sorrow and indignation that their loss 


was his loss who loved them, and their inexcusable 
crime. 


tions ? 


Do you condemn the cruelties of heathen na- 
To hear the gospel, to see its effects, to know its 
history, and to ignore its Author's claim, is to fall into 
lower moral degradation than that of the heathen. 

2. The Simplicity of Faith (vs. 25, 26). Why was 
not the gospel preached to Tyre and Sidon? The mys- 
teries of providence leave that question unanswered. 
Our salvation lies in being learners at Christ's feet and 
trusting where we do not know. Judgment is the right- 
cous resentment of the Holy ‘One against sin. But our 
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own consciences approve it (John 3: 20). Mercy is di- 
vine fayor to those who seek God with all their hearts. 
They are often childish in the world’s judgment, but 
they are childlike in his eyes. Give him your heart, 
and he will show you his heart. S 

3. The Revelation to Faith (v. 27). The relations 
between the Father and the Son are an unsolved mys- 
tery. But the relations of the Father with us can be 
known only through the Son. If we have seen the Son, 
we have seen the Father. The words and the works of 
Christ are those of God, and reveal him. Fix your 
thoughts lovingly on them, and you will know God. 
‘*To pride of knowledge blindness is the answer ; to 
that simplicity of heart which wishes truth, revelatfon."’ 

4. The Reward of Faith (vs. 28-30). To take Christ's 
yoke istosurrendertohim. Ihave seen men in Palestine 
loaded with burdens greater than they could carry, and 
treated worse than we treat beasts. To conquer sin by 
the power which Christ gives, to do noble deeds in his 
spirit, is to take his burden. It is light because the 
secret of happiness is being like him. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Christ s Judgment on Unbelievers. What were the 
names of the cities on which Christ pronounced wo ? 
Which one of them was his own Aty? What apostles 
were natives of Bethsaida? Why were the people of 
these cities worse than those of Tyre and Sidon? Why 
was a greater doom pronounced on Capernaum than on 
Sodom ? When and why is unbelief wicked ? What is 
the day of judgment? Have our cities more, or less, 
privileges of knowing Christ than Capernaum had? 

2. Christ's Relation to Believers. To whom does'the 
Father reveal his ways? Why does he hide them from 
the wise and understanding? By whom is the Father 
revealed to men? How can we know the Father through 
the Son? Why did the Father. send his Son into the 
world ? 

3. Christ's Invitation to Believers. What is the dis- 
position of Christ ?(v. 29.) Whom does he invite to 
his.companionship? Why is his burden light? What 
is the rest which he promises ? 

Suggestive Topics 

Christ came to lead men into the way of peace through 
repentance for sin. 

The greatest sin and shame and the severest punish- 
ment may belong to those who have had the greatest 
opportunity of knowing God through Christ. 

To take Christ's yoke is to exchange conditions that 
weary and fret for those that delight’ To come to 
Christ is to learn his character and will, to speak to him 
habitually as a friend, and to obey him, asking him for 
strength. 

{Epiror’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning's, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
His Testimony to his Own Work in Galilee 


Matthew I1 : 20-30. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

There is some quéStion regarding the proper historical 
place of these verses in the record of our Lord's minis- 
try. The Harmonies of Broadus and Riddle agree in 
following the Gospel of Matthew, and placing this dis- 
course of Jesus in close connection with the utterances 
regarding John the Baptist. Luke 10: 1-16 repeats 
some of the most striking verses in connection with the 
directions given to the Seventy, considerably later, and 
Stevens and Burton in their Harmony adopt this later 
period as the date of this discourse as given in Matthew. 

In its character it is a survey of the Galilean ministry. 
.The well-known cities of Galilee, althodgh faithfully 
evangelized, had failed to give heed to the call to re- 
pentance, and were going on their way unconcernedly. 
Moreover, the leaders of religion, the learned scribes, 
who made a virtue of their knowledge of all things es- 

~ sential to membership in God's kingdom, were unable 
to appreciate the value of the teachings of Jesus, and 
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were apparently unmoved by them. | Jesus could point 
to but few who followed him heartily. Even they were 
full of misapprehensions and misconceptions of t ‘s work. 
Yet he does not lose heart. He knows that such a con- 
dition of things is what may have been expected. 

Jesus makes no apology. He rather takes the atti- 
tude of the teacher with authority, of the true interpreter 
of God, of the gracious Master. It is interesting to note 
how closely these closing verses (Matt. 11 : 27-30) re- 
semble in form and content what we find in the Gospel 
of John. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[None of the boeks named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see léaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

Bruce, in ‘‘ With Open Face'’ (p. 102 and elsewhere) 
and-in the Expositor’s Greek Testament (Vol. I), gives a 
rich and suggestive discussion of this passage. Com- 
pare also Schaff, in the Interpational Revision Com- 
mentary on Matthew, or Abbott's Matthew. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Activity of Jesus in his Ministry. (1.) What 
is our conception of the activity of Jesus as an evan- 
gelist, —was he indefatigable, and his occupation inces- 
sant? .(2.) What were the ‘‘ mighty works’’ to which 
Jesus referred? What-may we fairly infer from the fact 
that the Gospels record. no demonstrations of power at 
Chorazin or Bethsaida ? 

2. The Cities Mentioned. (3.) Why did Jesus select 
Bethsaida and Chorazin,—as representative places, as 
places visible when he spoke, or as towns in which he had 
made special exertions ? (4.) Why was Capernaum de- 
serving of the prominence which Jesus gave to it? 
[Schauffler : Narrative.] 

3. The Net Results of his Efforts. (5.) Try to sum 
up, aided by verses 20-25, the real results of the work 
of Jesus during these months of rapid evangelization. 
(6.)- What causes does he give for the comparative fail- 
ure of-his first attempts ? 

4. ‘Thou Didst Hide, . . . Didst Reveal.’’ (7.) 
What were the ‘‘these things’’ which only babes could 
understand ? Is the same fact observable to-day ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 25. McLaren: 2.] (8.) Why is the quality 
of childlikeness a prerequisite of religious knowledge? Is 
it the only essential characteristic of a believer ? 

5. Zhe Claims and Promises of Christ. (9.) Which 
portion of verse ,27 expressed the greater ‘quality of 
Jesus, —the first clause, or the last? [McLaren : 3.] (10.) 
Does Jesus in verses 28-30 refer to the fatigue of daily 
duty, or to the weariness of a vain search for God ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 28. Long: last §. McLaren: 4. Geikie: 
last ¥. ] 5 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


A stubborn unreceptivity due to worldliness was as 
fatal to the work of Jesus as a false righteousness. 

Though confessing temporary failure, Jesus was sure 
of the future. 

His supreme work was to reveal God to those who 
were open-minded and docile. 

[Epiror’s Notre.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
7 
Jesus Warn'ng and Inviting 


T is striking to notice how small the theater of Christ's 
labors was as revealed in the Gospels. Mainly con- 
fined to Galilee, it measured only about fifty miles north 
and south by thirty at its greatest breadth. But even of 
this much was necessarily less favored than other parts, 
for we read more of his activity in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Lake of Galilee than away from it. 
Yet the population even of this part must have been 
sadly indifferent to both his words or works. They 
might throng to see one able to do such wonders, and 
feel glad to get him to heal their sick, but to break 
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loose,- at his instance, from their hereditary religious 
ideas, was another matter. THey fnew him as the for- 
mer carpenter of the despised village of Nazareth, who 
had discarded the teaching to which they had been ac- 
customed, teaching which they regarded as of divine 
authority, and had heard continually from their child-> 
hood, as their fathers had before them. 

Moreover, he was too strict for their taste; for, while- 
the rabbis told them that, as Jews, they were heirs of 
the expected kingdom of the Messiah, if they followed 
their outward rites and forms, he told them that, unless 
they repented, and lived new lives, they would never 
enter it. 

Blindly self-righteous, confident that they were the 
elect of God, and that the other nations were accursed ; 
that the world had been created for them alone, and that 
other men were no more to heaven than the filthy drop- 
pings from a cask, they turned away in indignation from 
one who not only admitted even a moral leper like the 
publican Matthew to his friendship, but even hinted 
that the heathen might be saved. 

Such obduracy and stubborn bigotry and self-right- 
eous pride chilled the heart of Christ, and at last roused 
him to denounce it. Chorazin, a village near the lake, 
was the first condemned. It lies on the black basalt, 
poured in long-past ages, in vast floods, over the district 
behind Tel Hum, once thought the site of Capernaum. 
Riding back to it, you ascend a slope cut into, on the 
left, by the deep bed of a winter torrent, filled wellnigh 
to the top with spherical boulders, large and small, of 
basalt, once shot out, like the bombs of subterranean 
artillery, over all this part, though now hidden on the 
open hill by the weathering of the upper layers in the 
course of ages. 

Nothing could be more desolate than the little land- 
scape all the way—about two and a half miles—to Cho- 
razin, which still shows its low square houses, built of 
basalt cubes, all very small, some without any support 
to the roof inside, others a little larger, having a pillar 
in the center of the one chamber common to the whole. 
A huge olive millsténe lies near, unused for ages. On 
every side desolation must have reigned since long before 
Christ's day, so that one cannot imagine what cotild 
have led people to have chosen such a forbidding site for 
a village. 

Yet Christ had often visited it, and had now to re- 
proach it in baleful words, because it had not repented 
at his preaching. ‘‘ For,"’ said he, ‘if as many mighty 
works as it had seen had been wrought in the heathen 
Tyre or Sidon, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes."’ 

With this spot was associated, in the same condemna- 
tion, Bethsaida, the native village of Peter, Andrew, and 
Philip, lying on the shore a little way north of Tel Hum. 
Its present name is el-Tabigah, but the only building 
to be seen is a mill, the wheel of which dips into a 
bright rushing stream from the closely neighboring hills. 
The remains of a Roman aquéduct, however, rise be- 
hind, used once to lead water to the south. It is a 
beautiful spot, oleanders and shrubbery fringing the 
lake in front, and pleasant heights swelling up behind. 

To this spot the same words were applied as to Cho- 
razin, but these were light compared with what foilowed 
in denunciation of the impenitence of his ‘‘ own city,*’ 
Capernaum. It seems to have expected great prosperity 
in coming years, and doubtless counted, besides, on its 
people, as zealous Jews, being sure of God's favor ; but 
Jesus asks, ‘‘ Will it be thus exalted to heaven? No, it 
will go down to Hades,’’ thus predicting its future decay 
and ruin, long ago only too completely realized. But 
harsh words were alien to him, and hence he forthwith 
breaks into thanks to God that, if these places were im- 
penitent, from self-righteous pride, there were simple, 
babe-like souls, the despised common people, —deemed 
by the self-satisfied Jew as accursed,—who received the 
truth revealed to them by God himself. 

Then, stretching out his hands, as we may suppose, 
to a crowd of these social outcasts whom he had been 
addressing, he broke out in the grand words, the like of 
which no highest philosophy had ever conceived : 
‘«Come unto me, ail ye that labor in daily want and 
misery, and are heavy laden by the burden of such a 
life, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly : and you 
shall find rest for your souls, . For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light."’ 

Rournemouth, Eng. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Oe er ee eer 
Delaware, at Wilmington . .....6.+6+ +++ April 26, 27 
Georgia, at Augusta. . .. 1. es see ees . . May2, 3 
eee ee 2 May 8-10 
Minnesota, at St. Paul . 2... 2+ 6 5. es s+ + May 15-17 
Seeete, at Pastis. 2 2 sc oe a ee ee ee May 15-17 
South Dakota, at Watertown Sar ee ty . May 17-19 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks ......... . May 24 25 
TP oo as 6 6 es 64 ee 8 May 29-31 
Washington, at Walla Walla ....... 2.4.4. . Jume 5-7 
CC. 646 enn pa 0.6.0 6 6 06 6 8 6-0 eee ee 
Indiana, at Bluffton. .. . June 12-14 


British North America 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg . . . 21 220 2 ee os 4. . june 5-7 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton ...... .. . October—— 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth . . . October 9-11 
Ontario, at . . October 23-25 





Mexico 


National, at the City of Mexico coe ey — 
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Stirring News from Alabama 
Sunday-School Workers 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 


Staff Correspondent 


ITH the claim that fifty per cent of her white popu- 
lation are members of her Sunday-schools, the 
town of Opelika, Alabama, has something of which to 
be proud, and was well chosen as the seat of the annual 
state Sunday-school convention held there April 4-6. 
Facts and figures significant in the cause they give for 
encouragement were brought out during the course of the 
meetings, and are well worth retelling in these columns. 
In 1896, for instance, one Home Department with 
forty members was reported ; in 1899 there were fifty 
Home Departments, with twenty-five hundred members. 


In 1896, three primary unions existed ; there are now, 


twenty-two;. In 1895, only twenty counties were orga- 
nized ; now all of them, sixty-six, have been: reached, 
twelve have every township organized (banner counties), 
ten others are almost up to that standard, and six have 
about one-half of them reached ; twenty-four others have 
begun township work. The population of Alabama in 
1890 was 1,513,017 ; total Sunday-school enrolment in 
1899, 239, 750. 

Some of the instances of the influence of the Interna- 
tional Convention, and the organized work that it stands 
for, were of striking interest. 

A mission school was organized, a few years ago, in 
an old gin-house in Florence. There was no church 
in that locality. Out of that school have grown three 
churches of about a hundred members each, and three 
Sunday-schools, a Young Men's Christian Association, 
Epworth League, Baptist Young People’s Union, and 
a Christian Endeavor Society, in that part of the town, 
while the population has not increased ten per cent, if 
at all, since the organization of the mission school. 

In Huntsville a mission school was organized, five or 
six years ago, upstairs in the Southern Railway depot. 
The school has developed into two churches, one of 
which has established a mission school in another part 
of'the state. . 

In the northern part of Dallas County there is a church 
in a sparsely settled region, called Fellowship Church. 
It was built out in the woods as a half-way ground between 
different neighborhoods, from which the membership 
of the church was made up, —people living eight miles on 
one side, and six miles on the other. The roads are bad, 
and it seemed impossible to carry on the church work. 
The community was divided, and the Sunday-school 
had been permitted to go down. Some delegates from 
the church attended a township convention, became in- 
terested in the work, went home, a meeting was called, 
and they organized. It was impracticable to get the 
entire congregation to attend Sunday-school regularly at 
the church. The president of the county association, 
W. T. Atkins, was consulted, and advised them to or- 
ganize a school at the church for those who lived near, 


and establish a branch school in two schoolhouses on. 


opposite sides of the church, several miles distant. The 
church held a preaching service once a month, and the 
plan was that the main school and the two branch schools 
should meet at the church on ‘‘ preaching day,’’ and have 
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the lesson for the month reviewed. The three schools 
were established, and practically everybody in the com- 
munity was reached, the differences were harmonized, and 
the church has grown and prospered. 


It has been an old habit to close the Sunday-schools | 


during the winter months on account of poor houses, 
bad roads, and want of interest. The workers are now 
trying to make all Sunday-schools ‘‘ evergreen’’ Sunday- 
schools,—the name given to those kept open twelve 
months of the year. 

In the northern part of Clark County there was a 
neighborhood sparsely settled, in which it had been im- 
possible to maintain a school more.than a few weeks at a 
time. The county is thoroughly organized,—one of the 
banner counties of the state. Some of the people there 
who came under the influence of the county association 
were impressed with the importance of the Sunday- 
school work, and established a school in that commu- 
nity. At the county convention this year they reported 
an ‘‘evergreen’’ Sunday-school with seventy-one mem- 
bers, and two other neighborhoods have been interested 
and schools established as a result of the influence going 
out from that school. 

A convention was called in 1893 to organize Barbour 
County. Eight persons responded to the call. When 
they met, three of them thought there were too few to 
do anything ; besides, they ‘‘did not need any work in 
Barbour County,—they were doing well enough.’’ But 
the five insisted upon an organization, and they went to 
work. Last year, instead of nineteen schools, as in 
1893, they had fifty, and instead of eight persons at the 
convention, about a thousand were present,—a good 
illustration that we Bught not to despise the day of small 
things. 

The Methodist Sunday-school of Opelika, universally 
known as ‘‘Ben Greene's Sunday-school,’’ is a noble 
example of the result of thorough organization, and shows 
what a business man can do with the help of ‘‘ modern 
methods,’’ and a heart filled with love for the Master's 
work, 

Primary work in the state is making. good headway 
under the leadership of Miss Minnie Allen of Anniston, 
already known far and wide as one of those who pre- 
pared the. new primary helps in The Sunday School 
Times. Faithful and earnest, able to bring the needs of 
this work wisely before the people, her labors are being 
crowned with success. Miss Hale of Birmingham pre- 
sented the ‘‘ Neéds and Valie of Primary Unions,’’ and 
Mrs. J. F. Duggar of Auburn read an excellent paper on 
‘‘The Relation of the Primary Department to the 
Church, Sunday-school, and Home.’’ The little folks 
were taught the lesson by Miss Allen, and Miss Minnie 
Kennedy, of the Opelika Methodist Sunday-school, spoke 
earnestly on ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings and the Cradle Roll.’’ 

The nearly two hundred and fifty delegates to the 
convention were entertained with true Southern hospital- 
ity. The program was. published in the Convention Edi- 
tion of the Opelika Methodist Sunday-school’s Quarterly 
Review. Speakers of note, besides first-class ‘‘ home 
talent,’’ gave their listeners help to be used in future 
work. Professor Hamill’s power as a man and a teacher 
was recognized by all, and his practical and characteris- 
tic way of putting things was, as usual, uniformly clear 
and appreciable. The Rev. George O. Bachman, gen- 
eral secretary of Tennessee, Dr. J. F. Purser, W. L. 
Lancaster, J. S. Carroll, J. H. Frye, and Professor C. C, 
Thach, were all helpful on their varied subjects. 

The year’s work, which has been voluntary, was fully 
discussed. Want of funds has been the great drawback. 
The genial president, William E. Holloway, through 
patient and earnest effort has accomplished good work ; 
and the field worker, Judge Joseph Carthel, unos.enta- 
tious, faithful, quiet, but with a ‘‘ power beneath the 
surface,’’ is giving his life and strength for the upbuild- 
ing of the work in Alabama. 

The pledges for the coming year amounted to $1, 539, 
and the delegates were stirringly addressed by their 
field worker, who begged them to still go forward and 
sound the bugle-call of God's love to the more than mil- 
lions of people in the state yet seemingly untouched by 
the re..ization of his blessings. 

The following new officers were elected, and it was 
voted to hold the next convention at Talledega : Presi- 
dent, W. T. Atkins, Selma; secretary, A. E. Barnett, 
Opelika ; assistant secretary, W. B. Davidson, Mont- 
gomery ; superintendent Primary Department, Miss 
Minnie Allen, Anniston ; superintendent Home | «part- 
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ment, Adolph Roemer, Montgomery ; superintendent 
Normal Department, T. W. Palmer, University, Alabama. 
Judge Joseph Carthel remains the field worker for the 
‘coming year. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Institute that Now Bears 
Moody’s Name 


OT as long as I am alive,'’ Mr. Moody used to 

say, when it was proposed to link his name with 
any of the institutions founded by him. But now, in 
order to perpetuate his memory, the trustees of his school 
for training Christian workers at Chicago have changed 
the corporate name of The Bible Institute to ‘‘ The 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago."’ 

In the reorganization that has been effected, Flem- 
ing H. Revell, the well-known publisher, has been 
elected vice-president. Twenty-five of the leading 
Christian men and women of this country and Canada 
will be invited to serve as a Board of Managers. 

The general conduct of the Institute will proceed on 
the same lines so successfully outlined and carried on by 
Mr. Moody since its organization’ten years ago. 

Over three thousand students have been in attendance 
during the decade, coming from thirty-five states and 
eighteen foreign countries. They have gone to all quar- 
ters of the globe, wherever missionaries have penetrated. 

The special night classes will run through the month 
of May. In June the summer course, which has proved 
so popular during the past few years, will begin. Mr. 
‘Moody was so highly pleased with the results attained 
in former years that he secured Dr. James M. Gray of 
Boston, last fall, to be the principal lecturer during the 
coming session. The course commences June 5, and 
lasts through September, and is complete in itself, so 
that college students, teachers, Christian Endeavorers, 
and others, may take definite courses in Bible study, 
personal work, music, and the other lines of instruction. 
Arrangements, however, are also made to accommodate 
those who can make only a short Stay, as it was Mr. 
Moody's idea to have an institution open the year round, 
to which Christian workers might come at small expense 
at any time for any period. . 

Twenty-five Institute students have been commissioned 
by the American Sunday-school Union as’ student mis- 
sionaries to represent their society during the summer 
months. 

From September 19 to 26, a Christian Workers’, Con- 
vention will be held at the Institute. It is expected that 
many leading mission workers and evangelists will be 
present. The extra features will include prayer, Bible 
study, consideration of methods, and general prepara- 
tion for the winter's campaign. 

Since the ‘‘ Shorter Life of D. L. Moody’ was issued 
in March, in accordance with his colportage plan, eighty- 
five thousand copies have been published. 
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Books ANd U1 riters 


Dr. Goss’s Redemption of 
David Corson 


ANY a thoughtful reader will be puzzled over 
just how to estimate Charles Frederic Goss’s 
novel, Zhe Redemption of David Corson ($1.50). 
Those who are held by narrative that moves quickly, 
that is well stored with surprise, and is enlivened with a 
continual shifting of scenes, will find the book absorb- 
ing and self-sustaining. 

It is hardly fair te any work of fiction to reveal its 
plot for the purpose of reviewing it. It may be said, 
however, that The Redemption of David Corson is what 
is now known as a novel with a purpose. This is likely 
to be agreed to generally, even though it might be diffi- 
cult to find two readers who would agree as to exactly 
what that essential purpose is. Although it is dramatic 
even to being stagey and spectacular at times ; although 
it deals with passion in its most violent forms, to say 
nothing of subterfuge, cheatery, amd much that is re- 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or . 
columns may be ordered at #i named, 
The Sunday School T 
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pellent to refinement and nobility,—yet it is a book of 
sharp and dazzling contrasts, and is, in its main drift of 
purpose, Christian and spiritual. It is replete with sen- 
sation, suspense, and surprise, yet a good deal of it is 
given over to sentimental description and reflection. 

In short, it is the story of the fall and rise of a man, 
but the character-painting of that man, the hero, is less 
distinctively original and graphic than that of the quack 
doctor who dragged him down to the depths of infamy. 
This latter character is as vividly portrayed as he is dis- 
agreeable. 

The essential theme of the book seems to be the 
power of the gospel message to illumine the darkened 
soul. The hero himself becomes in later years, after 
his fall, a new convert, through the power of his own 
words held in trust for him, as it were, by others who 
first received them from him. Of course, there .are 
other points and minor motifs throughout. The book is 
indeed almost too full of such focal or germinal points. 
But, notwithstanding the vice which it depicts, the 
author is to be praised for steering clear of those forms 
of lust and lasciviousness which so many novelists and 
dramatists of this day are fond of employing as instru- 
ments of plot. The heroine, a beautiful gypsy woman, 
is simple, strong, and pure. There is a parabolic aspect 
of the story which is likely to provoke thought. The 
fall of the Quaker hero from his heights of mystic spir- 
itual insight to the pit of the would-be murderer opens 
the way for his victorious struggle upward again to a 
sound, sweet, and healthful redemption through the 
vitalizing power of the living and eternal Word. 
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A Busy Man’s Treat: The 
Beacon Biographies 


HE Beacon Biographies are written especially for 
those whose reading time consists of minutes 
snatched here and there from the day's work. Brief, 
interesting, and authentic, with the freshness and impar- 
tiality of the best contemporary point of view, they well 
carry out an avowed intention of furnishing their readers 
with a knowledge of those Americans whose personalities 
have impressed themselves deeply on the clraracter and 
history of this country. The biographies of Thomas 
Paine, Aaron Burr, John Brown, and Frederick Douglass, 
are among recent issues in this series, which is edited by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 

No. pamphleteer ever stirred the souls of men as did 
Thomas Paine. Four times he took the world by the 
throat. His first work, Common Sense, crystalized into 
action the impending revolution of the Colonies against 
the ‘‘ Royal Brute of Great Britain.’’ Later, from the 
ranks of a hopeless and retreating army, his Crisis, be- 
ginning with those well-known words, ‘‘ These are the 
times which try men’s souls. Tyranny, like hell, is not 
easily conquered,’’ was read aloud to every man in the 
army by Washington's command, and aroused them 
from their despair to the victory of Trenton. Returning 
to England, his Rights of Man, written on the apostasy 
of Burke from the Liberals, exiled bim from Great 
Britain, but elected him to the Convention in France 
with the powers of life and death in his hands. Later, 
in the days of the Terror, on the eve of a death which 
he escaped only by the merest chance, he wrote the Age 
of Reason. 

The mistaken ideas of this book, colored, no doubt, 
by the blood and carnage amid which he wrote, aroused 
England to a frenzy. His publisher was imprisoned for 
blasphemy, a man was transported to Botany Bay for 
advising another to read the book, Paine himself was 
proclaimed a contraband of war, and the French ships 
searched for him on the high seas, while even ten years 
after his death a town crier was imprisoned for daring to 
announce the arrival of his bones, which a loyal friend 
tried to have buried in his native town. 

Ellery Sedgwick, in his biography of Paine ( 7homas 
Paine. 75 cents), is keenly alive to the dramatic incidents 
in his career, and lays his life before us without com- 
ment, to the day when, forsaken and shufined and exe- 
crated, he died broken-hearted here, in the country he 
had helped to free. 

The story of Aaron Burr (75 cents), by Henry Childs 
Merwin, is the portrayal of those warring qualities which 
made up his inscrutable character. Mr. Merwin's ap- 
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preciative monograph of his career depicts vividly the 


alert industry and cool fearlessness that made him the 
best colonel in the Continental army when hardly of 
age, and which afterwards raised him to the second place 
the nation had in gift. Mr. Merwin has made equally 
plain the insincerity and the unscrupulousness that made 
men like Washington and John Quincy Adams instinc- 
tively distrust him, which compassed the death of Ham- 
ilton, and which finally brought Burr to the flatness 
and unprofitableness of an unremembered and unhappy 
old age. 

The stern, set, grim face of old Ossawatomie Brown 
appearing in the frontispiece of his biography by Joseph 
EdgarChamberlin (John Brown. 75 cents) is the face 
that one would expect that man of blood and iron to 
have had. It is the face of a man who could swear his 
family on their knees to aid him in freeing the negro, 
and who could slay his enemies by the sword with his 
own hand, and thank his God for their death with all 
the grim fervor of an* Elijah or a Cromwell. In his book 
Mr. Chamberlin has shown, however, the infinite pathos 
of sacrifice running all through the life which John Brown 
regarded but as a ‘‘speck between two eternities."’ 

‘« This is the third son I have lost in the cause,’’ he 
said simply, as his youngest son fell dead at his side in 
his final fight, while in his last letter to his brother, 
when he was awaiting death, ‘‘I am fully persuaded,"’ 
he wrote, ‘‘that I am worth inconceivably more to hang 
than for any other purpose."’ 

The whole career of Frederick Douglass (Frederick 
Douglass. 75 cents), by Charles W. Chesnutt, might 
be termed the triumph of a man’s soul over the environ- 
ment of race and position. Starting as a slave, he be- 
came the friend of such world leaders as John Bright 
and Lord Brougham. Yet he gladly came back from 
his triumphs in England to share in the shame and suf- 
fering of his own people. 


**Crowned in the shambles and the prison-pen, 
The noblest slave that ever God set free,’’ 


he has found a rarely sympathetic biographer in Mr. 
Chesnutt, who, after the days of storm and stress, came 
into personal relationships with him. 


“2% 


The Modern American Bible: The Books of the Bible in 
Modern American Form and Phrase. With notes and intro- 
duction. By Frank Schell Ballentine. Vol. I: S. Mark; 
Vol. Il: S. Matthew, S. Peter, S. Jude, and S. James. 
50 cents per vol. 


The success of M. Henri Laserre in reproducing the 
Gospels in modern French suggested to a young clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church to attempt the 
same in English. A like attempt was made last century, 
when English style was at its worst, with the result of 
burying the new Testament in turgid Johnsonese 
English. We have come to appreciate the value of sim- 
plicity, and Mr. Ballentine seeks to make the narrative 
more simple and more natural to American readers than 
it is in either the authorized or the revised version. He 
drops all antiquarianisms, such as the final ‘‘-eths’’ 
of the verbs; he uses familiar terms in place of those 
which are obsolete ; he employs quotation-marks, and 
thus escapes the necessity of repeating ‘‘he said.’’ He 
prints quotations from the Old Testament in somewhat 
smaller type. In Matthew's Gospel, he tries to repro- 
duce the effect of the Hebraic rhythm by the free use of 
parallelisms in printing. The effect is generally good, 
but it suffers in places through a too close literalness. 
Thus, ‘‘ Let him be to you as the heathen and the tax- 
collector’’ has an odd effect. The saloon-keeper, also 
known as a ‘‘ publican,’’ stands much more for the class 
intended than does the innocent but little loved gatherer 
of taxes. The greatest innovation is in the close render- 
ing of the tenses of the original Greek, which makes 
the narrative sound much less dignified than in the 


ordinary Bible. : 
eo 3 


The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Con- 
quest (597-1066). By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A. $1.50. 


A series of seven volumes is to carry the history of the 
Church of England down to the close of the eighteenth 
century. The editors of the series, Dean W. R. W. 
Stephens and the Rev. William Hunt, lead off, Mr. 
Hunt taking the first, and Dean Stephens of Wixchester, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Freeman, taking the 
second volume. This is the first attempt to tell the story 
of the Anglican Church both fully and in a popular 
way. Hitherto readers have had to depend on the civil 
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historians, and on  monograg « covering particular 
periods. The present series is to be the work of moder- 
ate High Churchmen, and this is an advantage, as it is 
that school which takes the most lively and intelligent 
interest in history, and finds the most meaning in it. 
Even those who do not share its opinions will admit that 
it has done much to make the past vivid. This first 
volume is scholarly, candid, and. readable. Mr. Hunt 
has a period full of picturesque figures to deal with, and 
they lose nothing in his hands. He makes intelligible 
to us the great part played by the Church in the develop- 
ment of the new nationality, and the varied influence of 
such men as Beda, A:lfred, Wilfrith, Dunstan, and the 
rest. He is perhaps more partial to Augustine of Can- 
terbury than the records warrant. His weak place is in 
handling the Irish missionary element in the opening 
chapter. ‘He does not seek to minimize its importance, 
but he fails to catch the peculiarities of the church 
founded by Patrick as Bright, Todd, and other scholars 
have done. He is up to date in treating of England, 
and shows no shrinking from critical results in dealing 
with the sources. The book is well made, easily read, 
and remarkably cheap. 
% 

The Makers of Modern Prose: A Popular Handbook to the 

Greater Prose Writers of the Century. By W. J. Dawson. $2. 

Mr. Dawson entered the field of. criticism with a vol- 
ume on the Makers of Modern English, which attained 
a deserved popularity, but which dealt with the poets 
only. He now admits the title was a misnomer, and 
adds this on the prose writers, proposing to follow it 
with another on the makers of fiction. His present title 
also is something of a misnomer, as he starts with John- 
son, Goldsmith, Burke, and Gibbon in dealing with the 
‘*« prose writers of the century.’’ His proper heroes «re 
Macaulay, Landor, De Quincey, Lamb, Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Froude, Ruskin, Newman, and Robertson. In this 
selection he shows himself out of sympathy with the 
critics who place Pater and other writers of less worth 
above the really great masters of the age. Much more 
open to challenge is his inclusion of Froude and his ex- 
clusion of Coleriége, Kingsley, Maurice, Arnold, Low- 
ell, and Stevenson. As in his previous book, Mr. 
Dawson aims at the widest reach in his adaptation of his 
matters to his readers. He judges by no wire-drawn 
and fanciful canons of literary merit; he takes into 
consideration the matter and message of every writer, no 
less than his style, and he keeps the moral quality of 
their influence steadily in view. Ruskin and Carlyle 
receive the most attention, as being Mr. Dawson's espe- 
cial heroes, but Landor, Lamb, and Emerson also are 
discussed lovingly. De Quincey is hardly valued at his 
full worth. The book will be of real service to those 
who desire to learn what are the solid elements ol 
literary power and success. 


% 


Charles Francis Adams. By his son, Charles Francis Adams. 
[Americar Statesmen. Edited by John T. Morse, Jr.] $1.25. 


Necessarily the kernel of this book is the account of 
Mr. Adams's career as minister to England during the 
time of our Civil War. Full justice is done to the Eng- 
lish friends, such as Bright, Cobden, Milner Gibson, 
Foster, the Duke of Argyle, Newman Hall, Spurgeon, 
and others, who supported the American cause by sym- 
pathy, influence, and vote. And there is ample recog- 
nition of the sympathy shown by the working classes. 
But the narrative could not but be unpleasant, unless it 
hid the facts as to the attitude of the ruling classes and 
of London as represented by all the organs of public 
opinion except The Daily News and The Spectator. 
Mr. Adams is constrained to quote samples of unfriendly 
comment in order to make his father’s position intelli- 
gible, and to show the solitary and single-handed battle 
he fought for his country. Especially worth reading is 
the account of the bout with Lord Palmerston over 
General Butler's New Orleans order. The book is in- 
dispensable to an understanding of the war, and is 
modestly and candidly written. 

= 
The Revival of a Dead Church. By L. G. Broughton. The 
Colportage Library, No. 85. 10 cents. 

‘*Shame upon us Christians! We need power, and 
we have not even purpose. We should be on fire for 
God Almighty, and we are hot after the almighty dollar. 
The church is afraid of the world, and the world laughs 
at the church for its timidity. To prayer for strength ! 
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To Christ for guidance! To all mankind | 
for the field!*’ This is not a quotation 

from Mr. Broughton’s pamphlet, but it is | 
an imitation of his style and a condensa- 
tion of his plea. Hehas enriched the use- 
ful Colportage Library, so dear to Mr. | 
Moody’s heart, with a message as forcible | 
as Moody's, as pointed as Spurgeon’s ; | 
and who will say it is not sadly needed? 


% 


Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 


| be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday | 


in t these columns may be ordered at the | 


price named, postage — free, from The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





% 


Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By 
S. R. Macphail, M.A. (Bible Class Prim- 
ers.) Paper, 20 cents. 


_ Teachers and Bible students will find 
Mr. Macphail’s Bible Class Primer on 
Biblical Geography very helpful in many 
ways. ‘The book contains a large amount 
of valuable information, yet this infor- 
mation is not so well stated or well ar- 
ranged as it ought to be. The element of 
sound and critical judgment is missing. 
No book is more needed at the present 
time by Bible students than a really good 
work on this subject at a moderate price. 
Though such a book has not yet been 
published, teachers will find the one under 
notice useful to read through, and to use 
for reference purposes. 


‘ 


Mother’s Good-Night Words to the Little 
Ones. By Elizabeth Luscombe. With fron- 
tispiece. 50 cents. 


It is much easier to use very simple 


language with little children than it is to | 


keep the thought on their level. _Eliza- 
beth Luscombe’s pretty little book is a 
series of tiny sermonettes, each based on 
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Questions 
Answered 
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Questions for answer in this column should | 


School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, | 
Pa.”’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- | 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, upon receipt of prices named. 

The dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday S‘chool Times. Such 
issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 


ce 


Where to Get Raikes’s Life 


Kindly tell me where I may obtain a copy of 
‘*Robert Raikes: The Man and his Work,"’ 
by J. Henry Harris, mentioned in the Times for 
March to, 


This book, like any other mentioned 
anywhere in these pages, may be ob- 
tained, postage free, by writing to The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and enclosing the retail 
price, which in this instance is $2. 50. 


% 


Sunday-School History 


I am to prepare an address in which I desire 
to show the condition of the Sunday-school 
work a hundred years ago, and review the growth 
and development during the century. Can you 
refer me to works that will be of help to me in 
preparation ? 


| would be a bold man who would attempt 


time in these advertising columns, 


/ to name ‘‘the best’’ hymn-book. It isa 
| matter for each school to settle for itself, 
after examining the publications of the 
different denominational boards and the 

various hymn book publishers whose an- 
nouncements will be found from time to 


%% & 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 





H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday-school’’ ($2) and ‘* Robert 
Raikes : The Man and his Work”’ ($2. 50). 


% 


Light on the Home Department 
Could you give me some information about the 





Sunday-school Home Department, or tell me 
where I may obtain such information ? 


For 5 cents in stamps the Times will | 


send an attractively illustrated booklet 
| about the Home Department, by W. H. 


a Bible text. There are thirty-one chap- | Hall, Secretary of the International Home 


ters, or ‘‘ days, 


so that the book wil] | Department Association. 


It tells what 


last a month with one reading. The texts | this all-important work is, how to put it into 


are mostly simple, although the talks based 
on them sometimes imply a larger experi- | 


ence than a very young child is supposed 
to have. The keynote of the book is 
love, and the introduction is written by 
no less a personage than the Rev. A. B. 
Boyd Carpenter. 


x%% &% 


Books Received 


April 9 to Aprii 16 


Alexander the Great. By Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. $1.50. 

Autobiography of a Quack. ByS. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. $1.25. 

taphy of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton- 

ompson. $1.50. 

Seek and the Foundation of the German 
— By James Wycliffe Headlam. 
1.50. 


Boys and Men. By Richard ‘Holbrook. $1.25. 
Bulbs and Blossoms, By Amy Le Feuvre. 50 


cents. 
Chopin : The Man and His Music. By James 
Huneker. 


Going to College. 
M.S. 50 cents. 

Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 
- the Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
3: 

Introduction to Ethics, 
$1.25, net. 

Let There Be Light. By David Lubin. $1.50. 

Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 10 cents. 

Lovers Alway. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 75 
cents, 

Red Blood and Blue. 
$1.50. 

Sleepy-Time Stories. 
Booth. $1.50. 
Story of the Divine Child. By Very Rev. Dean 

A. A. Lings. 75 cents. 

Studies in Texts: For Family, Church, and 
School. By Joseph Parker, D.D. In six 
volumes. $1.50 per vol. 

Pastor's Helper. By the Rev. N 
D.D. $1. 


By Waitman Barbe, A.M., 


By Frank Thilly. 


By Harrison Robertson. 


By Maud Ballington 


y Whitaker, 


Voices. By Katharine Coolidge. $t.2s. 


operation, and gives practical testimony 
| as to its many-sided usefulness. 


x 
Sankey’s Moody Memorial Hymn 


In the Times was an article, Moody's Burial on 
Round Top, by Ira D. Sankey, at the end of 
which was a verse which ran thus : 


‘**Out of the shadow land into the sunshine, 
Cloudless, eternal, that fades not away, 

Silently, tenderly, Jesus hath called him 

Home where the ransomed are gathering to-day."’ 


Is the verse part of a poem written by Mr. 
Sankey, and, if so, is it put to music? Where 
may I obtain a copy ? 


The verse was part of a memorial hymn | 
which Mr. Sankey wrote to be sung at the 
Moody Memorial Meeting at Carnegie 
Hall in New York. It appears, with the 
music, ina pamphlet issued by the Biglow 
& Main Co., 135 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A Present for Your Friends for 75 cents | 


Would it not be well to state in Questions 
Answered that members of a club can send cop- 
| ies to friends or others in different places at the 
| 75 cent rate? I think many are as ignorant as I 
was in regard to this, and would be glad to know 
j it. I want to express my pleasure in reading the | 
Times. It has been my helper for over twenty | 
years, and I would not be without it. 


Any member of a club of subscribers to 
The Sunday School Times can do what is 
suggested here: order the paper sent 
directly to friends at the rate of 75 cents 
a year for each such subscription. This 
can be done, no matter what club-rate the 


. % 


What is the Best S. S. Hymn-Book ? 


Will you kindly advise me which, of all the 
numerous hymn-books for the Sunday-school, 
you conctder best adapted for the work ? 


Musical tastes and preferences differ so 
widely in different Sunday-schools that he 





one who orders the paper may be paying. | 


scription, see fourteenth page. 

Salt Lake City.—An important factor in 
transcontinental travel. No one crossing the 
continent can afford to cut Salt Lake City 
from his route. The attractions of* the place, 
including the Mormon Temple, Tabernacle, 
and Church institutions, the Great Salt Lake 
—deader and denser than the Dead Sea in the 
| Holy Land—the picturesque environment, and 
the Warm Sulphur 
greate: to the square yard than any® locality 
on the American continent. 

The Rio Grande Western Railway, connect- 
ing on the East with the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Colorado Midland Railways, and 
on the West with the Southern Pacific (Cen- 
tral Route) and Oregon Short Line, is the 
only transcontinental line passing directly 
through Salt Lake City. The route through 
Salt Lake City vra the Rio Grande Western 


and Hot Springs, are’ 





THE 
} BLACKBOARD 
{ IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
; By Henry Turner Bailey 
> 


State Instructor of Drawing in Massachusetts 


PPP PA 


§ The title explains the mission of this book. 
No teacher of children can afford not to 
have it for ready reference, asit furnishes rich 
material for the teachers’ use. ‘The construc- 
tion and effective use of different styles of 
printed letters are fully illustrated, and direc- 
tions are given for first practice that one who 
desires to use the blackboard well may 
make an intelligent beginning. 

Sample lessons are presented in detail, 
beautifully illustrated, showing the method 
of teaching by means of the blackboard pic- 
ture, diagram, acrostic, and outline. The 
secret ‘of successful teaching is discussed 
with unusual candor and helpfulness. The 
book is rich in suggestion besides being a 
veritable treasury of useful information. 


Price, strongly bound in cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE CO. Bgieiy"4 
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Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 
The Concordance is the most complete ye produced. 
The Maps are specially eng zraved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have thoroug ex. 

the Sunda hy Times sa says “The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade. * he work 
is excelient.’’ Ali styles and prices. For sale b aN 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NE 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New for 


For ounday-Ocheots, ‘Prapen-llestiogs 


SACRED SONGS 


No. THE NEW 


BOOK 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. $25 per 100. 


All royalties paid to Mr. Méody’s Schools. 
The Bigtow & Main Co., New Vork and Chicago 


i THE NAME 


of the service which you may select for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


is of little importance. You may choose any service 
bearing our and be sure of get- 
imprint in ting the best. Get 
this form a9 them from your 
dealer, or send 15 cents to us fot samples of the latest, 
including “ Christie's Old Organ.’ 
108 wastgo Fire Street, Chicago 
ifth Avenue, New York City 





**ONWARD GO!” 
Our 1900 Children’s Day Service by W. A. Pickell, 
assisted by Powell G. py J. Howard Entwisle, and 





Railway is famous all the year round. On 
account of the equable climate of Utah and 
Colorado it is just as popular in winter as in 
Send two cents to E. Copland, 215 
| Dearborn Street, Chicago, or George W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake 
City, for a copy of ‘* Salt Lake City—the City 
| of the Saints.’’ 


summer, 











Opportunities for business at towns on the 
| hew lines of the Chicago & North-Western 
| Railway are summarized in a pamphlet that 
may be obtained upon application to W. B. 
and Ticket 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘*Oxford ”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


General 
22 Fifth Ave., 


Kniskern, Passenger 
Agent, 


With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Pull-page Plates. 


The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 


Oxford Pocket Bibles 
Oxford Concordance Bibles 
Oxford Wide Margin Bibles 

Oxford Reference Bibles 
Send for Catalog 
Oxford University Press 477i" 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





For sale by all booksellers. 





Burton Winslow. 20 es, complete with bright 
carols original exercises, on special primary depart- 
ment features. Price: 5 cents each; $3.75 per 100. 
Send 5 cents, in stamps, for complete sample copies of 
Onward Go,’’ ** Following in His Footsteps 
and specimen pages of ‘‘ Heavenly Sunl ight, Pour 
new Sunday-school song book by J. Howard Entwisle, 
Powell G. Fithian, Adam eee and R., Frank Lehman 
Bound in flexible linen. 


MacCalla & Company 2 249 3 Bock S St., Philadelphi« 


1900—HALL-MACK CO.’S—1900 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Better and brighter than ever 
Flowers of Juneti ) Samples of the 
Joy and Praise > three for 10 cts 
With Flags and with Flowers } '" stamps. 
Music by Messrs. J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles 
Maurice A. Clifton, and others. ts per 100, postpaid. 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 

** Voices -from the Woodland.’’ An attractive 
oom, and inepiria service for Sunday-schools, by Ada: 
Geibel, R. Frank Cchman, and others. 5 cents per copy 
or with three former issues for 10 cents; $4.00 per 100 
prepaid. ‘* Songs for Work and Worship’ is on 
newest 1g00 hymn-book, with 248 pieces by Geibel, Leh 
man, Entwisle, Fithian, Lorenz, and others. It must 
succeed, because it is full of “ successes.” yn awed sent 
for 30 cents, returnable in one week if desired. $25 per 10% 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phi ladelphia,. Pa. 


COR ENS OA er ae 


mast By Gabriel, Thiel and 





Rosche; words Pte aura E.Newell. This service offers 
exceptional opportunities for endion effects. The 
masic is particularly bright and sparkling. Price 50c. 
per asa, 4 per 100. pos pate. Enclose 10c. in stamps for 
sam 4 of our three latest services for Children’s Dag. 


E CHURCH IR for May contains Children 
Day music for the SHpre, r. Enclose 10c, for sample copy. 


Chicago, 38 Randotpn St. few ork, #2 N. William 8t. 


3 Children’ Ss Day Services 


all different, sent on receipt of six 1-cent stamps 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
84 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this 
| Paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 

well as the liser, : 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
7 Five or more copies to separate 
5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


(The 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
. 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to  minis- 
. 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
One free copy additional 


F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
b 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa deb~eueh additional ouleertee 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates jartly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 


60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not bear the names of 
are the Ray ay in re club. The 
ackage is addressed to one person 

Addressed Pi - 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 
A package-club subscriber who has paid the XG 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can Rave a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
ron. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 

the year’s subscription. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
ig may be divided into smaller pocksees 
a Pac kage of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time yan! for, unless by special request. 
Fuon 7 or of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 


* 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage ; 


(ne copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil: 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one adden, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the suoscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IP. O. Box 1550. 





We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorade 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


wil you send for them to 


S. Eustis, 
General passenger Agent, 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 











In ordering good:, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

ishers and the advertiser 
‘he advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Best Line 


between 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


The route of the PIONEER LIMITED 





The Short Line 
between 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
A Good Line 
between 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between 
CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 
and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 
Canada sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. 

For further information apply to 

Gro, H. Hgarrorp, W. S. Howe, 

Gen. Pass. Agent Gen’] East. Pass. Agent 





stating that you saw | 


Cuicaco, ILL, 381 Broapway, N. 


ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


If you trayel via the Nickel Plate Road, 
‘you will secure the best service at the lowest 
rates, Three fast express trains made up of 
elegant day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, 


are run daily between Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago, making close con- 
nections at the latter place with the fast trains 
of all Western The dining-cars and 
meal-stations are owned and operated by the 
Company, and serve the best of meals at 
reasonable rates. 


roads, 





Rates and all information 
| will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 
| either personally or by letter, to F. J. Moore, 
| Genl, Agent, 291 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
Tonic, STRENCTHE NINC, INVICORATING 


eed for Quarter Century 
Address Ditman, { Barelay Street, New York 















Hundreds o ousands, all over the worl 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
specinc for Whou ing Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
tarrh, Coughs, Culd. 
A germacide of great value in the treatment 
E 5 — oom diseases, as Viphtheria and Scar- 

t Fever. 

Descr'ptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Bold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolone o.,180 Fulton St.,N.Y.City. | 


























Church Furnishings 


CHURCHES 


and PUBLIC BUILDINCS 
have SAGENDORPH'S Meta! Ceilings and Side 
Walls. Write for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., Lid., 


284 and Hamilton Sta., Philadelphia, Pa., 
er 24 Mercourt St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Masons Hamlin 








Church School 
fit ORGANS &: 
Ledge, ome. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS .2r¥t%t. 


our p 


qua 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 








A Big Drop in Bicycles 
A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle riders, 
for several makers of well-known high-grade bicycles, 
as well as some makers of cheaper grades, have placed 
their entire output in the hands of one house, to be 








sold direct to the riders everywhere at the lowest 
prices ever known. For special prices, that will be 
lower than bicycles were ever before advertised or sold 
at, and for a free trial and pay after received offer, cut 
this notice out, and mail to Sears, Rogsuck, & Co. 
(Inc.), Chicago, Illinois. 


Aching Corns 
are soon removed by A=CORN Salve. Send 
your address on a postal for a Free trial box 


to the GIANT CHEMICAL CO.,Phila.,Pa. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON in his “ notes’’ uses the 

following language in reference to Natural Bridge, 
Virginia : “‘ The Natural Bridge, the most sublime of 
nature’s works,’’ and again, “‘ It is impossible for the 
emotions arising from the sublime to be felt beyond 
what they are here, etc.” Natural Bridge and Luray 
Caverns are on the (Shenandoah Valley Route) direct 
line between the North and the South. All tickets 
good to stop off there. For excursion rates and 
through tickets address the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, 398 Broadway, New York City, or Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

















Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class? 





A single sheet of questions on 
for written answers. 


Hand a leaflet to each member 


A little tactful following-up. 


Never tried it ? 


They are in two grades, Junior 
The price, 5 cents each per year 


| 





You secure real home-study on the scholar’s part. 


| 
| 
| A few words of encouragement to the scholars. 
| 
You secure a greater interest in the class work on Sunday, 


Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 


Specimen copies, for school or class, free. 
The series begins with the April lessons. 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


each lesson, with blank spaces 


of your class a week in advance. 


and Intermediate. 
in packages of 5 or more copies. 
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Fron OueMeighbors 


A Sixth Sense 
for Primary Teachers 


Julia E. Peck, in The Westminster Teacher 


*€ A TTENTION in the Primary Class"’ 

is the subject of many a valuable 
article in Sabbath-school journals, and 
the theme of many a good address at our 
primary conventions. We are getting new 


| ideas in the way of holding the children’s 


| ° 
| attention. 


What of the teacher's atten- 


tion? If she succeeds in holding the 


| children’s attention closely, upon what is 


her own attention centered ? 
upon the lesson’’ say you? 
means ! 

A successful primary teacher cultivates 
a sixth sense, which is keen in proportion 
to the size of her class. While teaching 
a lesson with apparent absorption in her 
subject, holding the children spellbound 
from introduction to climax, does the 
successful teacher know what is going on 
round her in the way of any changes in 
outward conditions? Is a thunder-storm 
approaching? Is there a threatened case 
of whooping-cough or measles on the 
back seat? Is a child suffering (silently) 
from cold or hunger? Does the teacher 
know all this and apparently keep her 
thoughts centered on the lesson ? 

The primary teacher who is ‘‘ born, not 
made,’’ has an intuitive knowledge of 
much that is going on inside little heads, 
and has eyes in the back of her own 
head to see outward physical conditions. 
This sixth sense of hers admits of her 
holding on to the lesson without once 
letting go." Interruptions do not interrupt, 
for they are not allowed to doso. Swift 
of foot and keen of sight and hearing, the 
child with a threatened contagious disease 


‘« Wholly 
Not by any 





is silently and skilfully eliminated from 
class, ventilation is managed, various dis- 
comforts removed, tied, buttons 
buttoned, lost pennies recovered, black- 


shoes 


board drawings executed, and what not. 
All this without any apparent letting go of 
| the lesson theme. 

| With the intuitive knowledge (a mother- 
| instinct born in all good women) of the 
children’s mental attitude, the lesson not 
only goes on, but is molded by suggestions 
that come from the children's silent ex- 
pressions of thought—or lack of thought 
|—which the teacher's sixth sense enables 
her to read ; and, as the result of her 
| mind-reading, the teacher learns more 
| from her children than they learn from 
her. 

When the primary teacher's sixth sense 
| is fully developed, her power to hold at- 
| tention grows with her increased ability to 
feel, and provide for, every condition that 
| is affecting the children within and with- 


| out. 
| 2% % 


| Talker, Bell-Ringer, or 


| Superintendent ? 
J. B. Cranfill, D.D., in The Convention Teacher 


| HE talking superintendent is, perhaps, 
the one that is least adapted to the 
work in hand. ... 1 heard a story, not 
long ago, of a gentleman who was sud- 
denly called upon to address a company 
He had not 


had time to prepare for a speech, and in 


of Sunday-school scholars. 


| an apologetic way he asked this question : 
‘«« Little boys and girls, if you were sud- 


| denly called upon for a speech, and had 
nothing to say, what would you do?"’ A 
bushy-headed boy, with a piping voice, 


— -« 
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April 21, 


1900 


quickly replied, «‘I.d sit down.’’ The 


boy's answer brought down the house, and | 


also the speaker, and thus the exercises 
were happily and promptly closed. 

The superintendent is the executive 
officer of the Sunday-school. He is not 
the preacher nor the teacher. He is not 
a phonograph nor a telephone. He is 
no sort of a talking machine. It is his 
business to open 
promptly on time, whether there is one or 
a thousand pupils and teachers present ; 
to conduct the worship of the Sunday- 


school in the way that addresses itself to | 


his judgment as being the most helpful 
and inspiring. He is to allow the teach- 
ers to meet with their classes promptly, 
and to give them a reasonable teaching 
period. The greatest injury that is done 
by the talking superintendent is to so 
take up the time of the Sunday-school in 
his talking that the teachers are greatly 
limited in the length of the teaching 
period. The superintendent should 
see to it that nothing should be allowed to 
occur in the exercises that will so shorten 
the teaching period as to cripple the ef- 
ficiency of the teachers. The talking 
superintendent is greatly at sea concern- 
ing the purpose of the Sunday-school. 
The Sunday-school is nothing more nor 
less than a coming together of a company | 
of men, women, and children to study the 
Word of God. The singing and other 
exercises are incidents. The one great | 
purpose is Bible study, and whatever 
militates against a proper enforcement of 
this object is destructive to the very life of 
the organization. 

A friend of mine recently suggested 
that he was in favor of electing for the 
next superintendent of the Sunday-school 
in which he taught a dumb man. He 
expressed the fear that no other sort 
of superintendent could for any great 
length of time resist the temptation to 
talk. Perhaps the election of this sort 
of superintendent would never be practi- 
cable; but, pending the discovery of 
enough dumb men who can hear well 
enough for superintendents of our Sun- 
day-schools, let all who have the shaping 
of Sunday-school work use their influence 
to impress the superintendent that it is 
not his business, nor any part of it, to 
teach or to preach. Teaching is left to 
the teachers; preaching is left to the 
pastors. The superintendent is simply 
chosen for the purpose of superintending 
the Sunday-school. 


the Sunday-school | 


| God in the world’s broad harvest field. 
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need a bell to use in keeping the school 
in order, nor yet does he need to grumble 
| at the scholars along this line. Carrying 
| on the: work of the Sunday-school in per- 
fect order himself, and with a quiet dig- 
| nity that makes an impression upon all 
hearts, he doesn’t need to reprimand the 
| Hegetesty boys and girls, 





because, with 
such demeanor on his own part, there 
will be no disorderly boys and girls in the 
fee on penn ‘—r. 

Closing these remarks, let us dwell 
somewhat upon the real superintendent. 
I have him in mind as I write. For years 
I was teacher of a Bible class in his 
jschool. With dignified, reverential, but 
| unassuming mien, he opens the Sunday- 
| school every Lord’s Day morning exactly 
fon time. He is never late. No matter 


255 






















—applied with a cloth—makes no dust— 


py vuali —ler est in quanti 
a ' ; . ickly, easily and effectively. 


does its work qui 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF * RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 

















| how bad the weather, or how discouraging 
| the outlook, he is at the Sunday-school on | 
| time and opens it on the minute, no mat- | 
ter how many or how few have come. 
| After singing one or two hymns with the 
spirit and the understanding, he offers a 





fervent, soul-inspiring prayer. The pray- 
ing of this superintendent is more than 
many a preacher's preaching. He talks 
to our heavenly Father as if he was with | 
him face to face. Then, with a genial, 
reverential air, he leads in reading the | 
morning lesson. 

The exercise concluded, «nother hymn | 
is sung, and he announces that the time 
has come for the teachers to take charge 
of their classes. He assumes no pre- | 
|rogative that belongs to any other in| 
the Sunday-school. He quietly moves | 
about among the classes during the reci- | 
tation period, makes the acquaintance of 
new scholars present, and classifies them, | 





| been kept away for any purpose with | 
teachers, and, after giving the teachers a | 
teaching period of at least three-quarters 
of an hour long, he taps the bell, and the | 
Sunday-school assembles for the conclud- 
ing songs and closing prayer. It is all 
done in order, amd the students one and 
all are ‘lovingly requested ‘to stay. at the 
house of God for the morning service. 
He is a model Sunday-school superinten- | 
dent. God has greatly magnified his 
usefulness through the passing years, 
and when his pilgrimage on earth is 
ended, he will be gathered to his fathers, 
full of years and honors ; and, when he | 
goes up tohis home on high, he will be 
richly laden with sheaves garnered for 








Coffee Argument 


New Evidence of the Effect 


A South Dakota man, W. A. Dawley, Sturgis, 
explains the condition some men get into from | 
coffee drinking. Let it be understood that | 
coffee seems to agree with some people well | 
enough, but when a person finds it does not 
agree, it is better to leave it off. He says: ‘I 





There are other sorts of Sunday-school | 
superintendents. 
superintendent. 


One is the bell-ringing 

He puts in a large pro- | 
portion of his time in ringing the school 
to order, A bell in the Sunday-school, 
located on the superintendent's desk, is a | 
really necessary piece of Sunday-school | 
furniture ; but the superintendent's bell | 
should be used, not as a means of re- 
buking disorder, but simply to mark the 
line of demarkation between the different 
periods of exercise in the school. 

The right sort of superintendent keeps 
order without ever saying anything aboutit, | 
just as the right sort of preacher keeps the 
deacons awake without ever referring to 
the evils of sleeping in church. Henry 
Ward beecher once said this to his jani- 
tor: ‘‘1f you see any of the deacons asleep 
while I am preaching, come at once and 
wake me up.’’ The Sunday-school su- 
perintendent might give instructions like 
these to his secretary : ‘‘If you see any of | 
the Sunday-school children cutting up 
during the exercises, please quickly come 
and call me to order.’’ The right sort | 
of Sunday-school superintenden* doesn’ t| 


| Shattered, no appetite, slept very little, and my 
| blood was so thin that the slightest breeze chilled 


| ever since, 


used coffee about twenty years, and quit it Sep- 
tember 30, 1898. 
plete wreck, 


I had become almost a com- 
thin in flesh and emaciated, dys- 
pepsia and indigestion of the worst order, nerves | 


me through. 

‘** Medicines gave no relief ; I had about given 
up when I finally concluded to investigate and | 
see if it was really true, as l_-had read in a num- 
ber of your statements that coffee acted like a 
poison to some people. It was an easy matter to 
leave off coffee when I took Pestum Food Cof- | 
fee, for the food coffee tasted as good as the 
other, and, to my surprise, it set good on my 
weak stomach. 

‘I have been buying the Postum through my 
grocer, Mr. jas. Meyer, and always have fol- 
lowed directions carefully. I liked it from the | 
first, and have drank Postum three times a day 
Have gained twenty pounds in 
weight, my appetite is better than ever before, 
my sleep perfect, dyspepsia is a thing of the past, 
and my nerves are what they should be. I can 
vouch for the statement that Postum Food Cof- 
fee ‘makes red blood’ and plenty of it. Myson, 
Amos Dawley of this city, has been completely 
cured of dyspepsia in three months by quitting 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. This is 


given you as an honest testimonial of the price- 
less value of your (to me) life-saving food drink. 
You are welcome to use my name if you want."’ 
Respectfully. 


supplies the classes whose teachers have | 398 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set.of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 
$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What the Course Teaches 


It is in the plan of these les- 
sons to put any school or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
possession of the following in- 
formation : 

1. The names and grand divis- 
ions of the Bible, the spirit and 
object for which the Bible was 


NOW READY 
A Supplemental 
Bible Question 


Course Form 
By John B. Smith 


given, and the use we should 
make of it. 
In Book 2. A brief outline of the life of 


Jesus, and an ability to tell the 
good news he brought. 

3. An outline of the history of 
the Jewish nation. 

4. Some connected knowledge 
of the world’s history. 
REAT interest was shown in Mr. Smith's 5 Ten to twenty verses desig- 


. : ——— “ nated by their titles; for exam- 
question course as published in The Sun- 


; . . ple, ‘The Golden Rule, The Little 
day School Times during 1899. Many schools Gospel, The Faithful Saying, ete. 
where the course has been followed report a R- Baan A to Oe thet ae oe 

° : s . . . "1 > chapters known by their tities or 
decided quickening of interest in Bible study. contents ; for example, 1 Corin- 
The course is not to appear in the paper during thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
1900, but a new one, based on what has already thew 5, etc. 


7. The descriptive appellations 
of thirty to fifty persons ; for ex- 
ample, An leradiien indeed, The 
Father of the Faithful, ete. 

The names of: twenty to 
thirty Bible places, and the chief 
events that have made them 
famous. 

9. The Ten Commandments, 
The 1st Psalm, 23d Psalm, The 
Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
The Apostles’ Creed. For secur- 
ing familiarity with these the help 


appeared, entirely recast and greatly improved, 
is now ready in book form. It will be possible 
for a superintendent or teacher to have the 
entire course of fifty-two lessons before him 
atonce. He can start his school or class in it at 
any time of the year, and, if he is obliged to 
miss a Sunday for any reason, he can go right on 
with the course where he left off, as the lessons 
in the book will have no reference to any date, 
but are merely divided into quarters for con- 


venience. of the superintendent in often 
using one or more of them in the 
The Question Course is contained in a book of opening or closing exercises is 


142 pages, boundin cloth. Price, 50 cents ; 
five or more copies mailed to one address, go 
cents each, Postage paid by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Pubs. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


chiefly relied upon. ' 
10. Twenty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 
meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found. 
11. The ability to find Bible : 


references promptly, and to 
enjoy it. 7 












































































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 
yourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided by 


the use of 
SAPOLIO 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits o 
Sapolio. ‘Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No, 32. 


me 
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Per Plate 


: 
A 10-cent can of 
| Libby’s Premier Soup. 
] 
% 


makes 8 -plates-full of rich, 
labor-saving Oxtail, Mullay 
Turtle, Chicken, Tomato, 
soup. 


D f book, “* How te Make 
mae Eat.” 


pure, elfready, 
why, Mock- 
ney oF Giblet 


S Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
aodranandndrandnandodnde 


School-Girl’s Food 


A Very Important Question for Growing Girls 


A little girl in Providence, R. I., high school, 
was badly run down, owing to the fact that she 
When her parents dis- 
covered the value of Grape-Nuts food, she 
quickly Her father's letter is as 
follows : . 


was not properly fed. 
recovered. 


** Without any desire whatever for publicity— 
in fact, with every desire to avoid it, I yet would 
like you to know of the following in reference 
to Grape-N uts, ; 

‘*My daughter is in the Providence High 
School, English department, and working very 
hard, her studies telling on her severely, partly 
because of a serious illness she had some two or 
three years since. She has been accustomed to 
take meat luncheons with her, and to obtain a 
cup of hot drink, often of milk, 
building. 


ever, 


at the school 
on most occasions, and 
hausted. 
‘Three months ago, she began to carry 
Grape- Nuts instead of her meat sandwiches, and 
now will not forgo them. She 
stand the after study on them better, 
sense of exhaustion on reaching home, although 
always able to enjoy her meal, as her appetite is 


good 


stiff and rigid corset. 
healthful activity is enhanced 
many fold by a Ferris Good Sense 
Corset Waist. For the woman 
who rye golf, tennis, or rides a 
wheel, for the woman who loves 
good health and takes pride in her 
personal appearance there is no 
garment equal to 


FERRIS’ 








free, illustrated from life, 


leadin: 
$1.00 to 






Exercise 


fails of its purpose when respiration is retarded by a 
The benefits that accrue from 






Good Sense Waists 


If you would like to see how the Ferris Waist 
looks in all its forms, we will send you a book 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all 
retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
75; Misses’, 50c. to $1: Children’ 8, 25c. to 50c. 


Made by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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Ladies’, 








She came home quite hungry, how- 
oy Sow) 
somewhat ex- | 


' 
says she can 
and has no 


| 


“We regard this as strong testimony in favor 


of Grape-Nuts, and if you can use 


publishing our names, we shall be ple: 

ha you do it, and will further say that we shall 
be glad to answer questions on the subject 
through the mails We have used Grape-Nuts 


as an article of diet for nearly two years. Yours 


truly 
Ihe name of this gentleman car be 


had by | 


application to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


battle Creek, Mich 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 


it without | 


ised to 








whatsoever. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
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i and almost as indis- 
pensable. That’s 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
yy It’s not a noon-day iN 
()  novelty—it’s an every- yp) 

/ day necessity. You 
can always rely on the 
goodness, crispness, 
delicacy of | 





Uneeda 
Biscuit | 


Better now than ever. 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer | 


are baked in the same way 
and packed in the same un- 
OA\ rivalled way as Yneeda 





guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 
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is a perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 
It cleanses and 
beautifies the 
teeth — and stops 
decay. 
All drug 25e. per bottle. Sample *” 


vial Raifoam mailed on receipt of * 2 
= Address E. W. Hoyt « Co., ES 
well, Xt, 














Big Drop in Sewing Machines 
We are sending Sewing Machines out to any address 


on free three months’ trial, making such liberal terms 


| and special new prices, so much lower than any other 


—_ —— 


house ever thought of naming, that our offer will sur- 
prise you For free new Sewing Machine catalog 
and special offers, 


Sears, Re 


cut this notice out, 
Buck, & Co., Chicago, Ill. 








| 
| 


and mail to 


ee aa a a 
TISSOT PAINTINGS OF “ THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
New, copyrighted, COLORED LANTERN SLIDE 
For tull particulars, address WILLIAM H. RAU, 1329 Chestnut feaee, Philadelphia 


So AA A AEH De SOL Se 5B i ORE AIC NS EI Pit Ae tl tn: Ri Bid 





GET A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE 


RALSTON; $ 4:29 
HEALTH. vwcdvver 
SHOE k,. ™tireress84.25 


By writing for our catalog, which tells all 
about this remarkable shoe. which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gives your feet com- 
fort and good health. It tells all about twenty 
styles, and how to buy shoes. 


it's free. You 
can get a good fit ana mail, 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), MASS. 








MEN and WOMEN, 
At Heme or Traveling. 


$18 to $35 ses t 





. 


Se Wis oot Wand Shae Rear s 


% Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
21 years, have never fi afled once. One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since 1892 | have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 





i Biscult. \' 
(b National Biscult Company. Hs) 
arn A 


7 = iA : 


B. & B. 


An abundance of the prettiest 
Moderate-priced Wash Goods 


we’ve ever shown. 

Styles and variety at 6%, 8, 10, 12%, Isc. 
—such plain outspoken evidence of deter- 
mined merchandising as we wish shall reach 
your consideration without fail—just to show 
you how you can be a gainer here. 








Nothing complicated or roundabout—simply 


| get samples—let styles and prices show where 
| you come out ahead, 


Special lot of nice, clear color 
ginghams, 32 inches wide, 10c. 

April is the great wash-goods month—plan- 
ning for the shirt waists and dainty cotton 
dresses that will be worn soon—and we want 
you to fully realize the immensity‘of this stock 
—fine choice wash goods on a small-profit 
basis. Extraordinary range at and between 15 


pretty 





and 50c.—and great array of finer cottons to 
$1.50. 
Unusual collection of 36 inch medium 


colored novelty check Dress Goods, 
yard. 

Ask for the new spring catalogue—extra 
well illustrated. A practical fashion book, 


| BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 


25¢, 











Esras.sneo 1860 








cancies in 


have been tided over many evil days because | could al- | PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 a 


| ways depend upon the income from your mortgages 


Write to us for our list of loans in the blac kwaxy belt 
of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ivate, select parties pe-sonally conducted by Prof 
ea mille Thurwanger, 3 Pierce Building, Boston. 





| Teachers Wanted Ampices Teachers, Boreas. 











Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 











